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WE-ALL 


The Japanese attack on the United States instantly changed our 





trend of thought in this country. 


Before that attack some of us thought in terms of “I, others in 


terms of “we’’. Neither of those terms expresses our feelings today. 


‘|’ represents only one person. 





ae 7.99 7 
We” may mean only two or a few persons. 


Our slogan now is WE-ALL, which means every loyal individual 





in the United States. 


We are facing a long, hard job, but when the United States decides 
to fight for a cause, it is in terms of WE-ALL, and nothing can or 
will stop us. 


President Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, can be certain that 





WE-ALL are back of him, determined to protect our country, our 


form of government, and the freedoms which we cherish. 





President, 


International Business Machines Corporation 
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BARR & LANE 


STEUBEN GLASS 


SHOWS IN ITS ANTIQUE ROOM 


A SUPERB AND EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH & IRISH GLASS 





Armorial Jug Engraved with 


The Arms of the Earl of Lambton 


This finely cut water jug is exceptional with a coat of arms on the 


It was originally part of a large service made for Lamb 
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BUILDERS 














EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 
Please accept the expression of the 
deep gratitude of The Burlington Mag 
azine, and myself personally, for your 
editorial in the October 1-14 number 
of ART news. We are indeed delight- 
ed with it, and its value to us is enor- 
mous from several aspects: from the 
practical one and also the moral one 
of encouragement and support. 
Yours, etc. 
TANCRED BorENIUS 
Honorary Editor, The 
Burlington Magazine 
London 


SIR 

In connection with the selection of 
our February exhibition, “A Decade of 
American Painting, 1930-1940,” I have 
had occasion to look over our files of 
ART news during the past ten years. 
The development of the publication un 
der your editorship in typography, con- 
tent, and general scope 1s SO impressive 
that 1 am impelled to tell you what a 
fine piece of work we think you have 
done in this connection, and to wish 
your continued success in your efforts. 

A former specialist in the American 
field, it is especially gratifying to me to 
notice the greater proportion of space 
which ART news has given to contem- 
porary American art during recent years. 

Yours, etc. 
Cuarces H. SAwyYer 
Director, Worcester 
Worcester Art Museum 
Sir: 

Much publicity has been given to the 
so-called new opportunities that have 
come to the younger artists via this sea- 
son’s Carnegie and Whitney exhibi- 


In ART NEWS 


JANUARY, 1916. The formation of 
a new art group, the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists, has been hailed with 
enthusiasm by the critic Henry Mc- 
Bride who re-states his published views 
that “it is impossible for any Academy, 
whether royal or democratic, to be a 
proper guide to the young.” However, 
despite this vigorous send-off some 
doubts are expressed as to the quality 
of an organization which proposes 
juryless events where each exhibitor 
can perpetrate whatever he pleases in 
his purchased square of wall space. It 
is also feared “that there is nothing 
new in the forthcoming Society and 
that it is really only a revival of the 
Armory Group of extremists.” Presi- 
dent is William Glackens, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Prendergast. The 
board of directors includes George 
Bellows, Katherine S$. Dreier, Rockwell 
Kent, John Marin, Man Ray, and 
Maurice Sterne. 

At the Corcoran’s Sixth Biennial 
Arthur B. Davies has just been award- 
ed the $2,000 Clark Prize for an un- 
related poetic fragment whose title, 
Castelias, does little to clear up the 
artist’s intentions. Main attraction of 
this exhibition is the Sargent Room, 
an unsurpassed group of eighteen can- 


tions. One writer's picture of “Doors 
opening—of new life that comes puls- 
ing in’ is indeed an exciting one. We 
wish, however, in the interest of cre- 
ative artists, to make some comments 
on the subject 

The season’s adventurousness began 
in the Carnegie Institute. In a most 
willing but routine method the exhibi- 
tion “Directions of American Painting” 
was assembled. The sincere effort on 
the part of the Director and Trustees 
to bring to light works by American 
Artists who never before exhibited un- 
der its auspices was most commenda- 
ble. It is for this reason that one la- 
ments the failure of the event. The idea 
was apparently warped by its jury and 
so it was disturbing to see so large a 
quantity of framed commercialisms un- 
derscored. 

The sincere effort to find undiscov- 
ered artists was totally lacking in the 
Whitney's “Artists Under Forty’’ exhi- 
bition. The outstanding feature of this 
event is the dodging of that search for 
creative talent which would have made 
such a venture an authentic one. Three 
of the galleries were unused for this 
purpose and the other exhibition rooms 
conveniently filled by having most of 
the participants represented by two can- 
vases instead of one. 

The genuine but unheralded artist 
still waits and hopes for “that door to 
open.’ The publicized valiant effort to 
discover the younger artists under forty, 
or over, seems to us no more than a 
perfect trompe I'oeil. 

Yours, etc. 
CULTURAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
FEDERATION OF MODERN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS 
New York 


25 Years Ago 


vases assembled through the activities 
of Mr. Henry White. The society por- 
traits in particular are outstanding in 
the work of this most brilliant of mod- 
erns. A sparse group of “modernists,” 
including Max Weber, Walt Kuhn, 
and the Zorachs, competes elsewhere. 

“When Zuloaga’s portrait of My 
Uncle Daniel and his Family was sold 
to the Boston Museum for $25,000 the 
artist sent a complaining cablegram to 
his managers to the effect that he was 
much displeased because they did not 
demand $40,000.” 

What with war in Europe and con- 
ditions of uncertainty at home, art is 
coming to be increasingly regarded as 
a far-sighted type of investment, and 
a business boom marked the turn of 
the year. Mrs. Benjamin Thaw is one 
of the most assiduous buyers, having 
in the past few weeks acquired a 
French Gothic stone head of Christ, 
a Ptolomaic female portrait, a $100,- 
ooo Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, a Fra An- 
gelico Madonna and Child, and a 
Giovanni della Robbia. Inversely we 
hear from London of high prices be- 
ing paid for art in Germany, as much 
as $15,500 being given for a single piece 
of Nymphenburg porcelain at the Hirth 
sale in Munich. 
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EXHIBITION 


OF 


AMERICAN AND FRENCH PAINTERS 
OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
JANUARY 20 TO FEBRUARY 6 


MC MILLEN INC 


148 EAST 55 STREET NEW YORK 


ANTIQUES DECORATIONS 





FIGURE 
SUBJECTS 


MODERN 


PAINTING 


JAN. 20 THROUGH FEB. 14 


PIERRE MATISSE 


41 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - INC 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK ° PLAZA 3-7573 


Hiram H. Parke, President 


Orro BERNET. ARTHUR SWANN, LESLIE 


A. Hyam,. Vice-Presidents 


Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary and Treasurer 


Swo Public Cluction Sales of Sine Surn ishings 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS 
Property of the &state of the Late 


NELLIE WEST BASHFORD 


Sold By Order of 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, Executor 


Cnd Property of 
MRS LATHROP BROWN 


New York Sold By Her Order 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
PAINTINGS AND PRINTS 
TABLE PORCELAINS AND GLASS 


Queen Anne and other walnut furniture, ex- 
ceptionally fine Chippendale mahogany, also 
Adam, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and Regency 
examples. A number of paintings including 
Ducks in Their Habitat by James Bogdani. 
Vase of Flowers by Jan van Os, Lady in a 
White Dress by John James Masquerier, and 
Col. Henry Hope by Angelica Kauffmann. 
Various prints and decorative objects of choice 
quality. Table porcelains. Oriental rugs. 


Public Cluction Sale 


Yanuary 24 alt 2 p.m. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 17 
WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5:30 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 





ENGLISH 
XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS 


Property of 


HENRY ROGERS WINTHROP 


Cnd Property Belonging to 
the Estate of the Late 
MRS HENRY ROGERS WINTHROP 


CHINESE ART 
JADES e¢ PORCELAINS e POTTERY 


MEZZOTINTS BY S. ARLENT EDWARDS 


INDIAN MINIATURE PAINTINGS 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Including two important Chippendale carved 
mahogany break-front bookcases; a Chippen- 
dale carved walnut scroll-top chest on chest; a 
pair of fine Chippendale carved mahogany and 
upholstered armchairs; two Sheraton demi- 
lune commodes; a pair of Adam carved mahog- 
any urns with pedestals; Adam serpentine 
front sideboard and other valuable pieces. An 
Oriental Lowestoft Armorial dinner service. 
circa 1760. 


Public Cuction Sale 


Yanuary 3o-31 at 2 p.m. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 24 
WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5:30 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE $1 
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‘3 30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK . PLAZA 3-7573 


Hiram H. Parke, President 
Otro BERNET,. ARTHUR SWANN, LESLIE A. Hyam, Vice-Presidents 


Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary and Treasurer 
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Sor Public Sale VYanuary 22—5.15 p.m. 


f° PRE-RAPHAELITE AND BARBIZON PAINTINGS 
OLD MASTERS + BRITISH PORTRAITS + EXAMPLES BY AMERICAN PAINTERS 


Property of the &state of the Late 
VIRGINIA H. C. HECKSCHER 
(Mrs: Auauet Deskecher, New Yook) 

Cllso Property of 
HENRY ROGERS WINTHROP 


Including Property Belonging to the Estate of the Late Mrs Henry Rogers Winthrop, New York. Also 


Properties of the Estates of the Late Mr and Mrs Eugene McVoy of Chicago, and from Other Owners 
and Estates. 


The Rose Bower, Hill Fairies, Wood Nymphs Boy Eating Soup VELASQUEZ 
and Garden of Pan BURNE-JONES Portrait of a Man BOL 
The Lady of Pity ROSSETTI Christ Rising from the Tomb SORIA 
Queen Esther MILLAIS Adoration of the Magi. CATALAN SCHOOL 
Vaches a L’ Abreuvoir JULES DUPRE The Repentant Magdalene EARLY FLEMISH 
Nymphe Au Bord De L’Eau HENNER Danseuse FORAIN 
La Rentree du Troupeau L°HERMITTE Miss Cara Burch SARGENT 
(pastel ) 
Les Lavandieres OTHER PAINTINGS BY MORAN, 
Quittant La Riviere MILLET MURPHY, HOMER D. MARTIN, 
Lord George Cavendish LAWRENCE DANIEL RIDGWAY KNIGHT, 
The Miracle of Roses of LOUIS ASTON KNIGHT AND 
S. Diego of Alcala MURILLO OTHER ARTISTS. 


ee 


On Exhibition Commencing Yanuary 17 


WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5:30—CLOSED SUNDAYS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 25c¢ 
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UNLESS you're a professional printing buyer, the facts 
about WNU’s superb equipment—its batteries of presses, 
its ultra-modern facilities, its hair-trigger personnel 
won't mean much to you. 





BUT the sum of the facts will mean a lot to you, if you 
ever need a magazine, catalog, brochure, or the like (and 
everyone seems to, one time or other): WNU is perfectly 
set up to produce, with the maximum of efficiency and 
economy, the kind of printing everyone recognizes at 
once as distinguished, whether they know anything about 
the printing art or not. 


Of course, if you do buy a lot of printing, for yourself 
or others, you'll be interested in the tools and methods 
that turn out numerous national periodicals (including 
ART News) and a mass of lesser printed matter, with 
smartness, speed and savings. And we'll be more than 
glad to describe them to you, any time you're in the 
mood to ask us. 


y 


ys / Western Newspaper Union 


Fine Publication, Book and Catalogue Printing 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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NEWS 


ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


Protecting Art at the 
Heart of America 

” ANSAS City and Colorado Springs, 
York Herald 


r'ribune report, have lately seen an in 


iccording to a New 


flux of great works of art which sug 
gests that, before the threat from the 
air is lifted, this region may become 
the center for America’s cultural treas 
ures. Paul Gardner, Director of the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, an 
nounces the arrival of masterpieces 
from the Phillips Memorial Gallery and 
from the Philip and Robert Lehman 
Collection 


this same 


It is further reported that 
received in 
Metropolitan, the 


institution has 


quiries from the 


scum 





January attraction at the Berkshire Mu 
Loans from the Koetser Gallery, 
some but lately arrived in this country, 
these sixteen examples are highly selec 
tive both as to quality and interest 


Obituaries of the Art 
World 


T IE death of 


December 20, 


Louis Ejilshemius on 
preceded by the 
news of his removal to Bellevue, 
brought to a close the successful career 
of an ill-fated figure in America’s artis 
tic history. Eilshemius’ plight, like the 
fact that his pictures figure in the coun 
try’s major collections, was too well 
known to require comment. The list 


of pall-bearers at his funeral included 


LENT BY THE KOETSER GALLERIES TO THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM, PITTSFIELD 


NAMED for the subject of a famous picture, the Master of the Benson Portrait 


painted this “Portrait of a Man.” 


Fogg, the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, and others in regard to evacuating 
their treasures. From Colorado Springs 
comes the news of a million dollars 
worth of art resting at the foot of 
Pike’s Peak, including canvases from 
the San Diego Fine Arts Society and 
from the Harriet Levy Collection in 
San Francisco. 


Netherlands Masters 
Seen in Pittsfield 


RARE early painter known as the 


| L Master of the Benson Portrait is 


included in the group of Dutch and 
Flemish works which make the current 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; John Bauer, Curator 
of Painting and Sculpture at the Brook- 
lyn Museum; Edward Alden 
Jewell and Henry McBride. 
The suicide on January 7 of John B. 


Flannagan, 


critics 


well known sculptor, 
shocked his friends and contemporaries. 
Mr. Flannagan, one of the most original 
members of the modern art movement, 
pioneer of the taille directe 
school, had a host of imitators, but was 
never equalled in his particular field: 
the carving of boulders into works of 
exceptional force and integrity. These 
same days bring us obituaries of two 
other artists, of Paul Moschowitz, por- 


(Continued on bottom of page 9) 
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VERNISSAGE 


VHE economics of art in wartime—which the unusually active auc- 
‘| tion market typified by the B. F. Jones sale early in December 
emphasized as a subject well worth study, only a few days later to be 
obscured by the actual advent of war and its immediately pressing 
problems—are again brought into the foreground by interesting devel- 
opments since then on the local scene as well as by the rather startling 
news of the London National Gallery's acquisition, on December 30, of 
the great Rembrandt portrait reproduced on the next page. 

Art as an investment is no new concept. Yet despite the fact that 
pictures and objects of art have served almost immemorially as hedges 
against political and economic revolution—which includes the perils 
of inflation, flight, and all the other fears in times of stress—the theory 
seems justifiable only when it operates in subordination to sound 
aesthetic principles. 

Happily, it has already been proven that quality in art exclusively is 
a proper investment from the viewpoint of financial soundness and 
return, as we have been seeing in the public saleroom, both before and 
after December 7. The Jones sale, in which the paintings alone brought 
a total of $463,530, was notable for the high degree of discrimination 
practiced by the buyers. Long lists of authentications, pedigrees, and 
publications did not enhance the prices of certain pictures beyond a 
sixth or seventh of the value their attributions would have suggested, 
while others, without such imposing expertises or appendages, brought 
bids well up in five figures. It is comforting to reflect on this fact as a 
commentary upon how much the cumulative years of the growing 
educational influence of American museums upon American taste have 
affected the buying habits of collectors. 

he same respect for quality has been evidenced since the day of our 
entry into the War in the two significant auctions that have taken 
place in that period. Particularly in the Kerrigan sale, just concluded, is 
there proof in the substantial prices realized for good drawings and 
watercolors by modern French, English, and American artists. It is 
vitally important that this same spirit should prevail in this category— 
prices that run from approximately $250 to $2,000 per item—as well as 
in the higher brackets. If collectors can stick to the touchstone of 
quality through the coming time of increased art buying, it will pro- 
duce for the present a measured conditioning of values, and for the 

future a fruitful increase of taste and national wealth in art. 

To our museums themselves, who have already, in unison, declared 
in the affirmative on the question of remaining open to the public as 
a potent cultural factor in wartime, there is an obvious lesson in the 
purchase in London by the National Art Collections Fund on behalf 
of the National Gallery. It was, despite the greater closeness of the 
War there than to our shores, a matter of vital public concern to save 
a masterpiece for the nation—even though neither it nor the collections 
of the National Gallery shall again be on view until the danger of 
bombs from nearby enemy planes is safely over. 

One way in which it was possible for the purchase to be accom- 
plished despite the exigencies of war economy is worthy of notice 
from our side of the water. The £20,000—$8o0,000 at the present rate— 





which the owners were paid for the picture is hardly a high or even 
fair price for so important a Rembrandt, even considering that the late 
Lord Crawford was a Trustee of the National Gallery and his heirs 
would be likely to make concessions on that ground. Actually the sale 
of works of art under such conditions to public institutions is exempted 
from English estate taxes, which average around two-thirds. Therefore 
the fact that a private sale at roughly three times the price paid by the 
National Art Collections Fund would have netted no more cash, can 
have been no inconsiderable inducement to the sellers beside the 
natural appeal of patriotism and public interest. If the example of this 
important acquisition for the public is really to encourage American 
museums, as may be hoped, it will only be if we facilitate the conditions 
as in England. 


ISTORY will be in the making at Rio de Janeiro beginning with 

the date of this issue, which will see the opening there of the 
Pan-American Conference, the first congress of nations of this hemi- 
sphere since many of them have united with the democratic front in 
war on the Axis. We are proud to offer as a testimonial to the common 
cultural interests of the Americas the special section of this issue de- 
voted to the arts of Brazil, chosen to inaugurate a similar series on all 
the Latin American countries because it is their current meeting- 
place. Though the section on modern Brazilian art (page 19) is in- 
tended only as a miniature summary (to be followed by a complete 
survey of the living painters and sculptors of Brazil in one of our next 
issues), the articles on the earlier artistic traditions of that great coun- 
try are not only comprehensive but each represent the first publication 
in America of the vastly interesting material they present. 

Ouro Preto, the “black gold” of eighteenth century mines for which 
it was named, is surely one of the architectural and natural gems not 
only of this hemisphere but of the whole world. Its superb Baroque is 
brilliantly described (page 23) by the Belgian critic Léon Kochnitzky, 
one of the first scholars to visit the scene ten years ago; he is now 
domiciled in this country and at work on a general survey of the evolu- 
tion of architecture and the fine arts in the Americas from 1492 to 1810. 

No less fascinating is the account (page 25) of the earlier European 
masters who painted in Brazil, those French who fled Napoleonic Paris 
in 1815 and gave the direction to painting in Rio ever since. The 
author, Michel Benisovich, is another well known European specialist 
in this field, who taught the subject at the Ecole du Louvre, has pub- 
lished a dozen books and articles in associated fields, and is also now 
working in New York. 

If the superb quality of Brazil’s tradition in art comes as a surprise 
to North Americans, it is sure to be a pleasant and exciting one—well 
deserved because of the deep interest Brazilians have shown in the art 
of the United States. During, for example, the showing of the great 
I.B.M. collection of “Contemporary Art of the Western Hemisphere” 
in Rio last June, where it was officially opened at the Museum by 
President Vargas (see photo below), some 20,000 visitors were re- 
corded, and similar enthusiasm has greeted other U. S. exhibitions. We 
anxiously await the first return engagement of Brazilian art in this 
country. A. M. F. 





ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


(Continued from page 8) 
traitist and former instructor at the Art 
Students’ League, and Helen Journeay, 
sculptor and ex-teacher at the Maryland 
Institute of Arts and Design. 


winter bloom. Its annual, scheduled to 
open shortly, has been organized, in col- 
laboration with the Miami Museum 
and Library, the Clearwater Museum, 
and the Sarasota Art Gallery, on a 
larger scale than ever before. Nearly a 
hundred paintings, selected singly or 
by unanimous vote of these four organ- 
izations, make up the list. Artists in- 


clude the conservatives previously seen 


Opening Palm Beach's 


Art Season 


NEARED to the fashionables’ trek 
J southward, the Palm Beach Society 
of the Four Arts is coming into hardy 


here plus a leaven of up and coming 
younger names among whom we note 
Darrel Austin, Aaron Bohrod, Louis 


Bosa, Clarence Carter, Doris Lee, Her- 
man Maril, Hobson Pittman, and oth- 
ers. The ambitious scale of the present 


show is fully warranted by last year’s 
successes when some $8,000 worth of 
painting was sold during a few weeks. 


AT THE opening of the IBM Contemporary Art of the Western Hemisphere, 
President Vargas of Brazil. Sefior Oswaldo Teixeira, Director of the National 
Museum of Rio de Janeiro stands behind and to the left of him. 
















WARTIME PURCHASE FOR LONDON’S NATIONAL GALLERY: REMBRANDT’S “MARGARETHA TRIP” 


Acquired from the estate of the late Earl of Crawford and Balcarres for £20,000 
—through the National Art Collections Fund—this late masterpiece of Rembrandt 
has thus been saved for the British public despite the fact that the National 
Gallery pictures have long since been stored away for the duration. Beside thus 
being a memorial to English connoisseurship even in times of emergency, it is 


a notable monument among the extant works of the artist. Dated 1661, it 





represents (on canvas, 29% by 24% inches) the sitter, who is known to have 
married in 1600, obviousiv near the age of eighty. With the powerful light 
directly illuminating the face of the serenely aged woman, it is sa epitome of 
the final phase of Rembrandt's stvle—umbrous, mystical, vet piercingly char 
acteristic in its ultimate analvsis and visual realization of human and worldh 
values. 
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ACADEMY VERNISSAGE, 1870-1935: The wood engraving (left) from 
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BY DORIS BRIAN 


Ringtone ABLE in the two handsomely reconstructed Fifth Ave- 
a nue houses Mr. Archer \!. Huntington has presented to it, the 
National Academy of Design can look back at 117 years of peregrina- 
tion. ‘They liave often been colorful, though sometimes drafty. Like 
members of all learned societies, the Academicians, called “beardless 
vouths” in the 1820s, “venerable whiskers” in the 1930s, have perpetu- 
ally been on the receiving end of thrusts. Directly or indirectly these 
have been parried, the policy has remained fairly consistent, and both 
as a school and as an exhibiting society, the Academy has been an 
essential vertebra in America’s artistic backbone. 

Conservative it has always been, usually taking in the new only after 
it has been thoroughly tested. But it fostered innovations too: it spon- 
sored, in 1826, the first recorded public exhibition of pictures at night, 
and displayed the French Impressionists in 1887, an astonishingly 
early date. It has sprung to several offshoot organizations seek 
ing the more “progressive,” but has often reabsorbed them in fact 
or in spirit. Such independents as Homer and Eakins have come 
home to the Academy without being stifled, and each new an 
nouncement of elections to its number contains fresh surprises. 

New York's oldest surviving art institution, the present Acad 
emy was not its first. An American Academy of Fine Arts, presided 
over by Edward Livingston, had been founded in 1802, boasted a 
collection of sculpture casts presented by its Honorary Member, 
Napoleon. By 1825 it was run by a board of stockholders, influ- 
ential citizens rather than artists, and was headed by the able 
though irascible seventy-vear-old John Trumbull who shut out the 
new generation. Young painters like Samuel F. B. Morse and 
Thomas Cummings, firm-willed though mild-mannered, took ac 
tion: the first document of the National Academy was a note, 
signed bv Morse and sent out to all New York artists on a June 
morning in 1825: “Please come to my room, 96 Broadway, this 
evening at 8 o'clock, and partake of strawberries and cream.” 

The strawberry party introduced the artists to each other, and 
the New York Drawing Association, formed in November of that 
vear, was the result. Its members, claimed by the American Acad- 
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“Harper's Weekly” shows florid Academicians on Varnishing Day for the 45th Annual. The 
hanging committee (right) for the 113th event in the Fine Arts Building, includes current and late Presidents: Hobart Nichols (in fur coat) and Jonas Lie (under ladder). 


Academic Background 


A First Though brief History of the N. A. 


the Opening of Its New Fifth Avenue Home 


emy as its students, objected, and finally, in January of 1826, formed 
their own National Academy of the Arts of Design. Morse, Cum- 
mings, William Dunlap, Asher B. Durand, Charles Ingham, Henn 
Inman, were among the first fifteen members; and they in turn chose 
a second fifteen including Thomas Cole, James Coyle, Rembrandt 
Peale, John Evers, and John Vanderlyn (who declined). Sculptors, 
architects, and engravers were included with the painters. But the “re- 
bellion” represented by the establishing of the new institution was only 
in the interest of fair play: the young artists wanted a place to draw 
from casts and to show their work. Questions of stvle, of the “modern” 


“A TEMPLE OF ART”: Permanent home of the Academy, 1865-1899, derived 
from Venetian Doge's Palace. “Spacious, solid, beautiful and effective,’ said its 
admirers. S2id its detractors: “Its advocates have but one impregnable position—its 
uniqueness.” From an old wood-engraving. 
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ACADEMY GALLERIES, then and now: “Harper’s” in 1870 illustrated the spectators at an Academy exhibition. Note contrast between packed hanging, then univer- 
sally in vogue, and the spacing in the Academy’s brand new quarters where a part of the permanent collection is now installed (right 


versus the “old hat” didn’t enter the picture. The new Academy was 
to be as “academic” as the old. 

Followed a period when the fact that New York had two Academies 
signaled a battle of ink in the form of a series of long, now witty, now 
vitriolic letters to the press. Many were ascribed to Morse’s telling 
pen. Verbose and Victorian, they make excellent reading, are fully 
recorded in Cumming’s Historic Annals of the National Academy of 
Design which takes its history up to 1865. The fight seemed to 
strengthen the new institution—the older one weakened, expired in 
1841. Since then, the National Academy has ruled in its own sphere. 

America’s Victorian era, for which Van Wyck Brooks is instilling 
so much new respect, counted good talk among its intensive intellec- 
tual activities, and the alert interchange of ideas between various pro- 
fessional groups also touched the artist. Until the ‘sos the Academy 
elected, in addition to Honorary Professional Members living outside 
of the city, Amateur Honorary Members. Washington Irving, William 
Cullen Bryant (both lecturers in the school), James Fenimore Cooper, 
Richard Henry Dana, William Emerson, Henry James, were on the 
roster. Surely the Romanticism of Bryant, Cooper, and painters like 
Cole and Durand are of a piece, and associations via the Academy must 
have helped in the creation or intensification of the trends—just as the 
fraternizing of artists and writers in early twentieth century Paris was 
productive of new movements. One-track minds were not typical of 
the early American professional artists either: Morse financed his tele- 
graph by painting rather than the other way around; the Academy’s 
historian and treasurer, Cummings, Brigadier-General in the State In- 
fantry, was one 
of the nation’s 
soundest mili- 
tary jurists. 

The social 
and professional 
contact between 
artists and lay- 
men went be- 
yond the Acad- 
emy proper, for 
almost contem- 
poraneous with 
it dawned the 
Sketch Club, re- 
organized in 
1844 to admit 
some literary 
members. Later, 
this became the 
now distin. * *. 
guished Century 
Association. At 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNERS, 1884: Artists’ own drawings for an illustrated guide to the show. Charles Ulrich’s “In the 
Land of Promise,” winner of the first Clarke Prize (left). Louis Moeller’s “Puzzled,” winner of the first Hallgarten Prize 
(right). Both prizes were $300; both painters had studied at Munich. 


its meetings “the pencil was not altogether neglected amid wit and 
fellowship.” Access was, according to one of its founders, “quite as 
difficult as election to the Presidency of the United States.” Most of 
the first Academicians belonged, and meetings were announced by a 
series of initials in the daily press. The cryptic formulae gave rise to 
conjecture—was it a gambling club? The avid letter-writing artists had 
a wonderful time replying to such guesses. 

Nearly three-quarters of the Academy’s life has been nomadic, and 
during its first forty years, a decade was a long time in one spot. First 
it occupied rooms lent by the Historical and Philosophical Societies in 
the old Alms-House (later the site of City Hall). A twenty-five-by-fifty 
foot room on Broadway saw the first exhibition in 1826; it failed to 
pay expenses. In 1829 it moved to Nassau and Beekman, had an in- 
come from its annuals which met costs by a hairline. By 1839 it was 
comfortable, its debts liquidated. Ten years later it bought a site for 
a permanent home at 663 Broadway, sold it shortly later at a neat 
profit, and was on the move again. In 1860 it invested $50,000 in a plot 
at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, sunk in the neighborhood 
of $190,000 into an architectural marvel inspired by the Doge’s Palace, 
opened its doors with pomp in 1865. Here it flourished for thirty-five 
years, 
~ The grand opening of the fantastic edifice in 1865 was an Event, 
elaborately recorded by engravings in popular periodicals. At the first 
formal reception the pictures and the structure attracted considerable 
attention. So did the ladies, for “all that silk and laces, velvets, dia- 
monds, and flowers could do to enhance the loveliness that nestled 
or dazzled in 
them, was done 
to the perilous 
verge of overdo- 
ing.” The same 
trend toward 
overdress seems 
to have affected 
the building’s 
pseudo- Venetian 
Gothic architec- 
ture, concoction 
of P. B. Wight, 
for though its 
admirers lauded: 
“the exterior is 
an important ad- 
dition to the 
street architec- 
ture of New 
° York, as being 
the only Gothic 
(Cont. on p. 34) 
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BY JAMES W. LANE 


fP\HERE may have been 
| internecine warfare at 
the National Academy in its 
117 years of existence, but 
that usually concerned itself 
with presidencies and hang- 
ings and the like. Revolu- 
tions in aesthetics have never 
gotten far. How could they 
where there is no tenden- 
tiousness? For the Academy, 
for better or for worse, pre- 
sents the artist’s record of 
art. The painters, for in- 
stance, give you the painters’ 
view of painting, which is 
not the view given by embat- 
tled or rebel artists (such 
would not be Academicians 
until they had at least re- 
nounced rebellion) but the 
limpid and perhaps untram- 
meled view they have had of 
their time and certainly of 
their colleagues. , 

The very statues that greet 
you in the entrance hall of 
the Academy’s spacious new 
home at Fifth Avenue and 
Eighty-ninth Street are sym- 
bols of Academy standards. 
There is Saint-Gaudens’ 
Amor-Caritatis, lent pro tem 
by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. What should the ideal 
Academician do but live in 
sweet charity with his col- 
leagues? The strife is o’er. He 
has arrived within the por- 
tals. Daniel Chester French’s 
two appropriately gilded alle- 
gorical figures representing, 
the one, architecture, and the 
other, painting and sculpture, 
put the emphasis upon tech- 
nique. That, after all, is the 
tight emphasis for any artist, 
but it is not the only empha- 
sis. To be an ideal Academi- 
cian, he must be exercised 
Over ideas. 

In this conspectus of 
American painting which 
dates from 1826, the year of 
the first Academy exhibition, 
to 1929, when Henry Parton 
signed his Thayeresque Berk- 
shire Hills—with a canvas of 
1937 thrown in memorially 
for Jonas Lie, the Academy’s 
late President—in this gen- 
eral physical and mental view 


The Heritage of the National Academy 


Uncovering a Century of U. S. Paintings in 


the Superb Historic Collection at the New Galleries 





EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


en tll 


GLORIFICATION of nature was soul of American Romanticism in literature and painting 
during the mid-nineteenth century: pictures like Jasper Cropsey’s “Lake of Nemi” (above), 
Asher B. Durand’s “Morning of Life,” 1839 (below), echo the school of Claude Lorrain. 





ITALIAN subjects were still a favorite with touring Americans in 1864 when Jules Saintin 


painted his crisp “View Near Rome” (below). 
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of our painting we see its sin- 
cerity, its evenness, and its 
technical competence rather 
than its more sensational 
qualities. These men had to 
paint for painting’s sake—else 
they would have been re- 
fused admittance. If they had 
an eye on anything in partic- 
ular, they had it on the criti- 
cism of the older members. 
They were less interested in 
ideas, but they were none the 
less, as every painter worth 
his salt is, mirrors of their 
age. As such, as well as in the 
light of technicians, we can 
judge them, remembering 
words written by the Acad- 
emy’s Committee two years 
ago: “In a world gone mad 
with thoughts of war and 
force, wrestling with eco- 
nomic disorder, in a world of 
artistic unrest, afflicted with 
emotional instability and in 
the struggle to express some- 
thing new to suffer an appar- 
ent neurosis, the Academy is 
content to move soberly and 
strongly in its field, mindful 
of fine accomplishment and 
the recognition of broad cul- 
tural values and their con- 
tributors.” 

American painting is par- 
ticularly rich in portraits and 
the Academy underlines that 
truth. Thus, a painter like 
James Frothingham, even 
through Stuart once told him 
that he had better be a tea- 
waterman’s horse in New 
York than a portrait painter 
elsewhere, had a delicate, 
sensitive touch. In his Por- 
trait of Sarah C. Frothing- 
ham, of 1846, he shows the 
original technique — first 
painting the forehead, then 
each eye one by one, and so 
on, down to the chin—that 
made him a success. Fore- 
head, eyes, and other features 
got his fullest attention. The 
things that came last, hands 
and background, got less. 
Hence, the vague, greyed, 
and unfinished hand —so 
much like a hand painted 
yesterday by Franklin Wat- 
kins—in the Academy’s por- 
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subjects, native expressions in the ‘70s and 
Quartley’s “From a North River Pier-Head, New York,” 1877 (above) contrasting with Thomas 


Moran's peacetul “Three-Mile Harbor, Long Island,” 1SS4 (below 


trait. Yet 
was once a poorly paid 
coach painter, just as 


this artist 


Chester Harding, his 
fellow - Academician, 
was a farmhand and 
lumberjack. ‘They were 
itinerant portrait paint 
ers and painted with 
much the same re- 
sources — Frothingham, 
for example, using 
thimbles in a board for 
paint-cups in a palette 
—as American primi 
tives. ‘They were pnmi- 
tives until each became 
fashionable. That they 
reached eminence is 
due to real ability, 
which the Academy re- 
wards as well as the 


next man does. In this Academy show there will be 
no greater surprise than that of Samuel Isham, 
historian of American painting, who blossoms as 
a full-fledged Academician with a magnificent por- 
trait of Urania, more living than Uranias generally 
are (colorplate on cover of this issue). 

A certain amount of strutting and romanticism 
in general characterizes the portrait of the 1830s 
and ‘4os. It was the age of panache and of hoaxes. 
Merimée wrote his short story Carmen about 
Spanish gypsies whom he had rarely ever seen; he 
had visited Spain, of which it purported to be a 
learned account, only once and briefly. While 
Merimee palmed himself off as an archaeologist, 
Audubon would have liked to have palmed him- 
self off as the Lost Dauphin. It was as well that 
he kept to birds, like the Academy’s glorious 
Black Grouse. Cafferty in his Portrait of Jasper F. 
Cropsey, of 1844, crowns him with a gay green- 
bordered red cap, making him look almost like a 
modern Italian railroad official. A mask-like rictus 
besets the mouth, but in the late ‘40s and ’s5os 
portraiture suddenly became realistic, emulous of 
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Louis Daguerre, David Octavius Hill, and 


aphy whose new developments were then budding, 


\latthew 


Brady were busy bringing in this new art. With no fore- 


knowledge of what Daguerre’s work was to do in bringing 


about the decline in realistic portraiture, the Academy 
elected the Frenchman an honorary member in 158209. Yet 


where 


ART GALLERIES 


a plaid o1 


of the same vear of James Suydam), 
in his Self-Portrait), and George Augustin Baker 
Portrait of John I’. Kensett, im 1545). 
Huntington and Elliott were two of the best nineteenth 
century portraitists in the United States, Huntington for 
sheer draftsmanship and Elliott for sheer characterization. 
lhough Huntington’s Juliet is here, earmark of his work 
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a 
MODERN ACADEMIC landscape: Jonas Lie’s “Palperro Harbor,” 


throbbing with Impressionist color (below 


- 
1Q3 


the utter downfall of realistic portraiture may never set in, 
for there will alwavs be a demand for it. Color is one of 
the fetching elements in a painting. ‘The painters of the 
1850s, hard pressed as they were by the daguerreotype, left 
a bit of color still in the portrait, usually about the neck, 
a cravat of the three primary colors 
would be attractively used bv such old hands as Charles 
Loring Elliott 
Goulding, of 1858, so similar to the modern literalism of 
Ben-Hur Baz), Daniel Huntington (in his happy portrait 


in his calm, strong portrait of ‘Thomas 


William S. Mount 


in his 


in figure painting, 
well 
known for historical 


where he was 
and scriptural scenes, 
he had, to judge from 
hus notebooks, 
flair 


a great 
for landscape. 
Uhere are some rare 
landscapes here, though 
not by him. Four, so 
small as to be to us of 
today only “notes” (but 
then 


thought to be quite 


undoubtedly 


“finished,” as indeed 
thev are) are by Dough 
ty (two), by Cropsey, 
and by Jules Saintin. 
Only one of the Dough- 
tvs, the exquisite panel 
lent by Knoedler & Co., 
is of America, while the 
others are products of 
the usual edifving 
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LENT BY MR. ALBERT DUVEEN 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON painted 
Benjamin West, R.A.”, in 1811 


PHOTO FRICK ART REFERENCE LIBRARY 


EARLY ROMANTICISM: Charles Ing 
ham’s brooding self-portrait of 1526 


Continental tour that painters then took. The Cropsey Lake of Nemi, 
of 1545, reveals better than many of his American pictures his mas- 
terly integration of large and small forms in a panorama. The local 
color is faithful, yet the great pall of sweeping grey thundercloud is 


55 
fascinating. Such supposedly dull artists shine even against painters 


< 


like Ryder, who is unfortunately represented by a 1906 Marine, the 
pigment of which has gone frightfully dirty. Samuel Colman, a big 


GERMAN Romanticism was U.S. vogue 


in 1846 when John T. Peele painted this 
delightful self-portrait 


INGRES exactness appears in James 
Frothingham’s likeness of Sarah Froth 
ingham, A.N.A., 1846 


man in his day, who helped to form the American Water Color So- 
ciety, should return to favor. His Genesee Valley, of 1862, is Inness-ish, 
but more atmospheric, more nostalgic, and more abstracted. He was 
an excellent painter, whose fluent and sensitive landscapes make a fine 
blend of poetry and realism. On the contrary, painters of the Hudson 
River School, Casilear, Kensett, and Durand, have hardly made signal 
contributions. Durand lacked for color and, though the draftsmanship 


LINKING two popular genre painters 
ot the nineteenth century: ]. G. Brown's 


“Edward Henry, N.A.,” 1868. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL portraiture at its 
strongest: Thomas Eakins’ self-portrait, 
1902. 


ROMANTIC REALISM: S. F. B. 
Morse’s “Frederick Gore King,” the 
Academv’s first instructor, 1827 


PHOTOGRAPHY’S influence: portrait 
ist Samuel Waldo A.N.A. by his asso 
ciate, William Jewett, 1545 


in his pictures is good, as in his Claude-like Morning of Life, of 1839, 
the true Durand is to be found in his pencil sketches of trees made 
al fresco. The map room of the New York Historical Society has an 
unrivaled collection of them. For Durand, except for his being very 
sadly lacking in this sense of color, was a powerful artist. His portraits 
are commonly, like the Self-Portrait here, substantial. He was one of 
the first fifteen Academicians and President for an extended period. 


COMPLETE REALIST was Charles 
Loring Elliott who recorded “Mary 
Anne Goulding” in 1851. 


PHOTO F.A.R.L. 
POE’S moody mysticism recalled by 
l'homas Hicks’ “Alfred Jones, N.A.,” 1545. 


The period from 1840 to 1900 was as rich in genre as in portraiture. 
While our landscapes in this era are part of an escapism that would 
muffle the growing roar of industrial development, genre became play- 
ful for probably the same reason. Catch a genre artist being over- 
playful today. Sociology is too much with us. But in the time of 
Woodville, Brandt, John George Brown, and Eastman Johnson, genre 
was more a matter of good painting. The Victim, J. G. Brown's im- 


POETIC MYSTICISM of Albert P. PHOTO F.A.R.L. 
Ryder, N.A. suggested in his portrait by DECORATIVE portraiture, 1905: Ken- 
J. Alden Weir, 1902 von Cox's “Maxfield Parrish, A.N.A 
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pressionistic study of 1861, is one of the 
better Browns, made before he had be 
come too great an imitator of Meisso 
nier's enameling. The Pet, by John 
Thomas Peele, is rather sentimental. 
Eastman Johnson’s The Art Lover is 
vaguely rendered in spots. A much bet 
ter rendering of local tone, with remark- 
able draftsmanship, is Frederick Arthur 
Bridgman’s Oriental Interior, of 1882. 
This “dates,” with the romantic orien 
talism of the time, yet with Bridgman 
we come right down to the present. 

In the ’80s and the ’gos some good 
portraits were done. There is George 
De Forest Brush’s unfinished Self-Por- 
trait, of 1888, more than usually well 
modeled and William M. Chase’s brisk 
handling in his Portrait of Thomas Dew 
ing, of 1887. A small poeticized Self 
Portrait by Sargent, dated 1892, is here 
and goes agreeably with the painter’s 
pendant portrait of Monet, of 1897. The 
other Sargent is the Portrait of Mrs. Ed 
gar Speyer, of 1907. Sargent had much 
the same feeling for decorative back- 
ground as his friend Saint - Gaudens 
showed in sculpture. The piano, the 
wallpaper, the violin, the left hand are 
brushed with the familiar brio stroke, 
but without tricks. The face is one of 
the most tactile Sargent ever painted. 
Per contra, Mrs. Speyer’s dress is not 
convincingly modeled. 

In shadowed corners here and there 
in the hallways the visitor to the Na- 
tional Academy will find good paintings 
lurking. There is a notable Robert Spen- 
cer, the best master of Pointillism to 
grace this land. Waldo did the portrait 
of his collaborator, Jewett, in 1848, and 
the latter retaliated with more style in 
one of Waldo. 

There is a good deal of work by Hon- 
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GENRE of the mid-century: Richard Woodville’s graphic “War 
News from Mexico,” 1848 (above); Eastman Johnson’s placid and 
telling ““The Art Lover’ (below). 





orary Academicians (non-New Yorkers), 
Washington Allston’s quite harshly var- 
nished Benjamin West, of 1811, makes 
the old zealot sterner and even resem- 
bling some of the gap-mouthed allegori- 
cal figures dear to Allston’s imagination. 
Morse, who was not Honorary, has two 
dewy portraits, one of William Cullen 
Bryant, the other of Frederick Gore 
King. Stuart has a typical portrait of his 
declining years, that of Miss Walley, 
done in two sittings, if that is what “In 
2 Paintings Grey,” written on the can- 
vas, means. The whole canvas except 
the pink ovoid of the face is an egg-shell 
grey. A la Van Dyck, the face is high up 
in the composition and two sittings 
must easily have accounted for it. An 
earlier Stuart, the famous George Wash- 
ington, of 1797, anonymously loaned, 
shows that Stuart was incorrigibly 
speedy. There is all the difference be- 
tween his brushwork and that of Elliott. 
Duveneck, with his beautiful Head of 
an Italian Peasant Woman, was a sort of 
later Stuart in his virtuosity, but he 
concentrated on character, something 
that Stuart, because he had too much of 
the eighteenth century in him, could 
not do. Eakins’ Self-Portrait, of 1902, 
seen in the last gallery on the first floor, 
fittingly concludes a numerous list of 
self-portraits, for it is both one of the 
most graceful and one of the latest. 
The amount of self-portraiture and 
portraiture at the Academy strikes one 
on every side. Yet this is necessary, for 
the condition of acceptance of a candi- 
date for Associate is that he contribute 
a self-portrait or a portrait by him of 
someone else. Full Academicians present 
a work in their major medium. These, 
with gifts, form the Academy’s collec- 
tion shown in part at the new building. 


LENI BY MKS. EDGAR SPEYER 
HALF CENTURY OF FIGURE PAINTING: Daniel Huntington’s “Juliet,” 1858, recalling Flemish painting (left); Edwin H. Blashfield’s imaginative idealism, 
“St. Michael,” 1888 (center); John Singer Sargent’s sparkling “Portrait of Mrs. Edgar Speyer” 1907 (right). 
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.».| A Dozen Van Goghs 


Val- 
akes 
-sem- 
> sag fe can get, if you like, a complete view of the total accom- 
» iin _ plishment of Vincent van Gogh in the eleven paintings from his 
ullen hand which the Paul Rosenberg Gallery has gathered as the first formal 
Gore exhibition in its new American quarters (there have actually been a 
of his dozen pictures shown, for a twelfth one replaced a loan from Califor- 
alley, nia not arrived in time for the opening). That you could virtually see 
t “In in this twelve what previously has been apparent in only such huge 
can- comprehensive shows as that of the Museum of Modern Art in 1935, 
xcept the Paris Exposition in 1937, or the permanent Kréller-Miiller Museum 
-shell in Holland, is remarkable, though not entirely due to the extraordinary 
gh up taste with which the present intimate view has been selected. The 
ittings fact is that in reality they are not all “masterpieces” as the catalogue 
> An would have it. But if they were masterpieces—I suppose you find just 
V/ash- about two dozen Van Goghs the world over to merit that classifica- 
aned, tion—they could not possibly give you a complete view of Van Gogh. 
rigibly For it is indeed the rarity with which Van Gogh touches complete 
ce be mastery that gives him his extraordinary place in the history of art. A 
lliott. perennial amateur with a divine genius, able to codrdinate only rarely 
ead of and completely unpredictably, he belongs among the greatest when he 
sort of is great. When, however, he is not, he succeeds also in being moving, 
sut he though by an extraneous device—the pathos of his whole being, which 
ething he always managed to get into his pictures however inept they were 
uch of pictorially. 
could In three of these dozen pictures, and maybe in a fourth, he attains 
1902, olympic stature. First in the miraculous vision of the Irises (which 
st floor, made a two-day, tantalizing appearance before No. 3 arrived from Mr. A LESS KNOWN “L’Arlesienne” (above), the first version painted in Arles, 
list of Erich Maria Remarque on the Western Front )—organized and dis- November, 1888, just before the famous Lewisohn picture which differs some- 


what, with books instead of umbrella in the foreground. A last work of 
of the Van Gogh, “La Mairie d’Auvers le 14 Juillet” (below), painted just before he 
est. 


shot himself on July 27, 1890. 
EXHIBITED AT PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. io 
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LENT BY BARONNE DE GOLDSCHMIDT-ROTHSCHILD 
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Bua > a Pe ee, 5 Lvs Sige scarcely ever do it 
ary, for Ae OR BRSSSas ei a ae | again, so that it is 
: candi- SS Pe es >. =e 2. ' one of those rare oc- 
tribute ea wh ee ae a = Se FS b < + casions on which a 
him of . 4 00. ee a % th : ’ _- = passionate poet views 
present ; . Soaamer |e , ; y nature with sufficient 
These, = \ , Cece rs e, A ae order to re-tell it to 
collec- e - <4 m7] : - you. Second, in the 
uilding. : Ne’ lesser known version 

of L’Arlesienne, not 

so violent nor so 

singing in color as 

the famous Lewi- 

sohn picture, but far 

more ably and con- 

vincingly construct- 

ed, a simplification of 

a figure piece beyond 

anything even Cé- 

zanne accomplished. 

Third, in the Effet 

de Pluie, perhaps a 

tour de force in its 

communication of 

even the smell of 

country rain, but go- 

ing far beyond virtu- 

osity in its poetic ef- 

fect. The fourth pos 

sibility is, of course, 

= ' the Night Café of 
' _—= i) i os Mr. Stephen Clark, 
AR SPEYER ¢ he ‘ , 


idealism seal Toad , Sf (Cont. on page 35) 
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The Artistic 


Female of the 


Species 


BY ROSAMUND FROS!1 


lk ‘THE National Association of Women 
| Sculptors and Painters in their Piftieth 
Annual at the Fine Arts Building have in gen 
eral laid themselves wide open to the crusty 
reviewer, it is not merely because they are 
ladies undefended. Our quarrel with their 


show is that, after half a century, by and 


SHARP characterization is Minna Harkavy’s forte. 
Above, her ‘““Man with a Beard,” bronze. 


large, they still havent decided what to paint 
or why they are painting it. This wonderful 
purposelessness of course had its day, but with 
priority chiefs staying awake nights blue- 
penciling new categories of non-essentials, we 
are willing to predict that the 1940s will see 
the disappearance of better things than golf 
balls. 

‘There is every reason why a semi-centennial 
must be big, but this still does not recom- 
mend double decker hanging which, as an 
earlier page in this book will point out, the 
National Academy has definitely abandoned. 
This year’s subject matter shows certain dis- 
tinct trends. ‘There are almost no straight por- 
traits but plenty of inanimate things and a 
good many animals. Several ladies have paint- 
ed their cats and one even did china cats 
curled on silk cushions, fast asleep. There are 
two brace of pelicans, both bearing humorous 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


MIOST SUBSTANTIAL piece of painting at the Fiftieth Annual of the National Association of Women Sculp 
tors and Painters is Ann Brockman’s stormy coastal scene, “Easterly.” 


titles. ‘he big room presents an inordinate 
number of landscapes in either a dim or an 
over-bright palette. Even if our choice for first 
prize, Ann Brockman’s Easterly, hangs else 
where, we found the Academy Room on the 
whole the most rewarding. ( As this issues goes 

Celine Baeke 


land Prize went to this painting. ) 


to press: we learn that the $1 


Starting here systematically with No. 1, we 
were gratified by Gertrude Van Allen’s Read 
ing which has intelligent use of color and 
composition. Still-life by Grace M. Knox is 
free and effective: we only wish that some of 
those unrelenting knick-knack painters would 
pick up a leaf from this dark, handsome table. 
Madeline S. Pereny goes through her strange 
performances every vear but has a way with 
her, and with us. Her quite mad dog is less 
in the animal than in the texture category 


and provides one of the few bits of authentic 
fantasy in the show. Hotel for Women by 
Flora S. Burkenroad is another delightful one. 
With a little more daring color this artist 
could do something in the Milton Avery 
class. Still glued to the first wall, we were 
struck with the fact that The Last of the 
Chippawas by Leonebel Jacobs is probably 
also one of the last of the Indian paintings. 
Opposite, the eve greets The Poppy by 
Dorothy Eaton, flaming headlight of a hand 
Dutch century inspired 
flower arrangement, with pleasure even if it 
must blink at the nearness of a curdling-pink 


some seventeenth 


scarf. A more serious note is struck by ‘Theresa 
Bernstein in The Night Train, which could 
pass as an excellent study for a finished pic 
ture but which, in its present state of incom- 
(Continued on page 34) 


EXPERIMENT IN TEXTURES: Madeline S. Pereny often paints animals into near-abstractions. Her engag 


ing “Chum” is * 


one of the few bits of authentic fantasy in the show.” 
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SOME LIVING 
ARTISTS OF 
BRAZIL 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, THE HISPANIC FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRAZILIAN dance inspired “Samba” by Maria Martins, wood BRAZIL’S powerful Candido Portinari draws upon his country’s history for murals in a U. S. build 


1.B.M. COLLECTION, CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE OF THE WESTERN ing: “The Teaching of the Indians. 
HEMISPHERI 
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1.B.M. COLLECTION, CONTEMPORARY ART OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE (NOW AT SANTIAGO, CHILE ) 


CIRCULATING Brazilian contemporaries: Italian trained Jose Pancetti’s “Pasture” (above); native 
manner in Gerson Borsoi’s “O Morro” (below) 


R. H,. MACY & COMPANY 


SVYNCHRONOUSLY with the Pan-American con 
ference at Rio de Janeiro we present a condensed 
panorama of that modern Brazilian art whose fascinat- 
ing traditional backgrounds are illustrated on pages 22 
to 26 of this issue. Like our own, a blend of new Euro 
pean trends with a native colonial base, this art was 
until recently little known in the United States. The 
examples on this page are witness to the present degree 
of its distribution throughout the Americas. The murals 
by the celebrated Portinari were made for the Library of 
Congress at Washington through a project sponsored 
by the governments of his own and our country; the 
paintings and sculptures in the collections of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation are being ex 
hibited in all sections of the hemisphere; the large dis 
play of Latin American Art at Macy’s is part of an 
effort to introduce the products, cultural and commer 
cial, of South to North America. 
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BACHE COLLECTION, NEW YORK ART NEWS SERIES OF MASTERPIECES IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS NO. 1 


FRAGONARD: “LE BILLET DOUX” (“THE LOVE LETTER”), CA. 1768 — catovey 


DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO: “FRANCESCO SASSETTI AND HIS SON TEODORO.” CA. 1487-89  Copposite pase) 


ACHE COLLECTION, NEW YORK ART NEWS SERIES OF MASTERPIECES IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS NO. 2 








BRAZILIAN BAROQUE 


Ouro Preto (named for the black gold of its once fabulous mines) 
eighty churches characterized, like San Francisco de Paula above, by a wealth of 


contains some 


« * 


2s 


PHOTOS COURTESY BRAZILIAN INFORMATION BUREAU 


accessories: platforms, pinnacles, statues, and stairwavs. Thus in tropical Juxuriance 
was elaborated a Portuguese stvle based on famous Roman Baroque prototypes 
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BLACK GOLD OF BRAZIL'S BAROQUE 


TPVUE plastic arts of Europe, trans 
| planted to the New World, as 
sumed from the beginning an original 
character. When we speak of “Ameri 
can Baroque” we allude to well de 
fined types of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in which are com 
bined the fundamental background of 
the American continent (climate, In 
dian civilizations), and the cultural 
patterns brought by the conquerors 


(religious, military, and social organiza 


tion), creating a diversified and pro 
foundly original production. 

The three principal seats of this 
production were Peru, Mexico, and 
Brazil. ‘he last of these colonial cul 
tures and the latest to flower, although 
rather poor as regards to painting, was 
the most richly creative. It is in Brazil- 
ian art that one finds the widest dis- 
parity between the European seed 
and the American crop. Here a third 
ethnic factor, the Negro, played an 
important part in the development of 
the Brazilian Baroque. 

During three centuries of colonial 
life, architecture, sculpture, as well as 
the minor arts of the goldsmith, the 
medalist, and the wood carver flourish 
ed in various parts of Brazil, each far 
removed from the other. The great- 
est of these artistic centers were Sal 
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WEARING a_ native 
cacique headdress, a 
Baroque St. Michael 
which ornaments the 
facade of the Bom Jesus 
in Ouro Preto (above), 
is im Aletjadinho’s early 
traditional manner. 


ONE OF the citv’s many 
fountains (left). As in 
Mexico, Brazil's native 
artisans gave full play to 
their inventive talents 
while working along a 
general European pat 
tern. 


ALEIJADINHO, whose 
artistic models mav have 
been Dutch Bible illus 
trations, painted, in the 
costume of the native 
half-breed, this “Savage 
Angel” (right) for the 
ceiling of San Francisco 


ON KOCHNITZKY 


vador (Bahia), Recife (Pernambuco), 
Rio de Janeiro, and Santos. For obvi- 
ous historical and economic reasons, 
these four important ports kept a 
steadfast contact with Portugal. This 
did not prevent Rio de Janeiro from 
undergoing a French period nor Per- 
nambuco a Dutch occupation. On an- 
other hand, Spanish and Italian in- 
fluences can be traced throughout Bra- 
zilian religious architecture. 

Only half a century after the discov- 
ery of Brazil in 1503, Bahia and Santos 
were already planning cathedrals. And 
during Prince Maurice of Nassau’s 
seven year sojourn in Pernambuco 
(1637-1644), that town, renamed 
Mauritstad, attained a high degree of 
prosperity and splendor. This Prince’s 
huge palaces, surrounded by elaborate 
Dutch gardens, were destroyed when 
the city was retaken by the Portuguese 
in 1654, although they can still be ad- 
mired and studied in the canvases of 
I'rans Post. 

In contrast to these European-bred 
centers of Brazilian culture, the towns 
of the state of Minas Geraes in south- 
western Brazil did not develop until 
the first years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. They were founded by Brazilians 
and not by Europeans. It was a gold- 
rush which enticed the bandeirantes, 
adventurers and military pioneers from 








2 PHOTOS COURTESY AVERY LIBRARY 
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GENERAL VIEW of the Bom Jesus in Congonhas do Campo, whose sculptural embellishments are the last known work and chef-d’oeuvre of Aleijadinho; detail of one 
of the twelve surrounding statues of prophets (below) shows distortion employed to heighten emotional effect; (at bottom of page) ceremonial figure of St. George repre 
sented as a Portuguese knight in polychromed wood and stucco, probably for carrying in processions, also attributed to this crippled mulatto artist 


Sao Paulo up the rivers in search of dark- 
stained nuggets, called ouro preto: black gold. 

In a few years the cities of Marianna, Sa- 
bara, Sao Joao del Rei, Congonhas do Campo, 
achieved prosperity. Ouro Preto, founded in 
1698, became in 1711 the splendid Villa Rica, 
the capital of the “general mining district” 
which the name Minas Geraes signifies. By the 
middle of the century, over 125,000 persons 
dwelt among its palaces and churches, its gar- 
dens and fountains and slums. The first white 
inhabitants were native Americans, deriving 
from all parts of Brazil but mostly from Sao 
Paulo and Santos. The city was located deep 
in the mainland, 336 miles west of Rio. The 
white, Indian, and Cabocle (half-breed) crafts- 
men being insufficient, Negro slaves were im- 
ported by tens of thousands. All these factors 
contributed to reinforce the strictly non-Eu- 
ropean character of Ouro Preto. 

In a few score years, an extraordinary city 
grew up on the craggy hills rising above the 
Rio das Velhas: a kind of Equatorial Salzburg 
or Lecce of the West, a show place of all that 
was most refined and grandiose in Baroque 
building. 

Why should we, to such a spontaneous and 
particular manifestation of style, apply the 
word “Baroque,” used to qualify the most 
unlike works of art spatially and temporally 
removed from one another? 

This much abused word has of late acquired 
a certain ambiguity of meaning. In its vulgar 
usage, it is applied to a special style of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries whose 
characteristic features are exaltation of incur- 
vated lines and an abundance of architectonic 
detail bringing to the elements of creation a 
plethora of realistic accessories: sliell, flowers, 
trees, animals, flames, clouds, sun-rays, etc. 
This usage, however, is based on a confusion 
between the part and the whole: it restricts 


24 


the vast currents to the Italian so-called 
“Jesuit” style, the Austrian and German Ro 
coco, and the Spanish Churriguerresque. In a 
wider sense, the Baroque style includes all the 
artistic tendencies of the Counter-Reformation. 

On more philosophical ground, such schol- 
ars as Eugenia Strong at Cambridge and Eu- 
genio d’Ors in Madrid have discovered that a 
certain “Baroquism” is the natural evolution 
of every style and that all human cultures are 
ultimately headed for a Baroque period. D’Ors 
and his followers have tried to define what they 
call the “Baroque constant.” They also seek 
to establish the social and ethnic grounds on 
which this phenomenon develops. We think it 
is to be found whenever a culture or a style 
purposely introduces elements borrowed from 
other cultures, not as something to be trans- 
formed and assimilated, but as an adjunct or 
transplantation of cultural or religious or ethnic 
features. Thus the great number of cosmopoli- 
tan elements to be found in any Baroque crea- 
tion. Its principal characteristic is its universal- 
ity. 

Brazil—and especially the Minas Geraes re- 
gion—where artistic creation was generated by 
the combined efforts of three races (white, In- 
dian, Negro), where Roman and other Euro- 
pean prototypes were elaborated into a new 
form, where the transplantation of European 
customs and fashions to American soil gave 
birth to an extremely fertile artistic production 
—this Brazil is an ideal ground for studying 
“Baroquism” in one of its most superb cultural 
achievements. 

This study is greatly facilitated by the ex- 
ceptional state of preservation not only of the 
monuments and the sculptures but of entire 
cities of Minas Geraes which survive today as 
they stood in the late years of the eighteenth 
century. This is due to economic causes. At the 
beginning of the (Continued on page 32) 
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MP\HE year 1815: A vanquished 

France following the somber 
field of Waterloo. Bliicher’s armies 
were in Paris and Cossacks were en- 
camped on the Champs Elysées. The 
military commandant of the city, 
named, strangely enough, Von Rib- 
bentrop, was bringing pressure to 
bear on the director of the Louvre, 
Baron Vivant Denon, demanding 
that the capital’s accumulated treas- 
ures be turned over to the invaders. 

Joachim Lebreton, secretary for 
life of the Beaux-Arts class of the 
Institut, soon found out just how 
permanent his functions were when 
he was relieved of his job after hav- 
ing belabored the conquerors in an 
address delivered under the dome of 
the Institut itself. 

It was this same Lebreton who was 
assigned the task of recruiting artists 
for the King of Portugal, a royal 
refugee in Brazil ever since 1807, in 
which year the Paris newspapers 
acquainted the Braganza family with 
the fact that their house no longer 
reigned in Portugal. The fall of the 
Little Corporal had ruined and 
thrown onto the Paris streets any 
number of artists, including the one- 
time builders of the Imperial triumph. 
Some, like Ingres repining in Italy, 
were tempted to flee to the New 
World; others, like Swebach, were 
drawn to the snows of Russia. 

In January 1816 Lebreton’s expedi- 
tion got under way. There were the 
two Taunay brothers—the sixty-year- 
old painter Nicolas-Antoine, a col- 
league of Lebreton at the Institut, 
and the sculptor Auguste—the his- 
torical painter Jean-Baptiste Debret, 
an architect, a musician, an engraver, 
and various artisans of humbler at- 
tainments. With their families they 
set sail from Havre on a brig flying 
the Stars and Stripes and, after a try- 
ing voyage of two months, landed in 
Rio de Janeiro. What occult force 
was it that drew these followers of 
David the king-hater—these con- 
firmed Bonapartistes — to end up as 
the dependents of His Catholic Ma- 
jesty, D. Joao VI de Braganza, the 
exiled victim of their former master? 
Even the fact that the expedition was 
endorsed by the naturalist Alexander 
von Humboldt does not seem suffi- 
cient reason to warrant such a deci- 
sion. As for the officials of the French 
Legation representing Louis XVIII 
in Rio, they did what they could to 
disparage their countrymen who had 
come to the New World in the hope 
of earning a living, describing them 
to the authorities as undesirable char- 
acters and in any event as obscure 
artists. Such the reception of the ex- 


MUSEU NACIONAL DE BELAS ARTES, RIO DE JANEIRO. PHOTOS COURTESY MR. OSWALDO TEIXEIRA, DIRECTOR 


RIO DE JANEIRO as it looked to a French emigrant a century and a quarter ago. “The Beach of Botafogo” painted 
by Nicolas-Antoine Taunay, who bridged the era between eighteenth century and the beginnings of Romanticism. 


Brazil's Early Painters: 


The French in Rio 125 Years Ago 


BY MICHEL BENISOVICH 


DEBRET, popularizer of the official Empire style in South America, introduced exotic touches into his records of muli- 
tary or state functions such as “The Landing of D. Leopoldina of Hapsburg, Wife of the Crown Prince D. Pedro. 
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too- little-known PHE TROPICAL richness of South America had a romantic appeal to the French artists. ““The Production of Chat vases such as the 



































examples in the coal,’ strong in local color, is by the vounger Taunav, Feélix-Emile one reproduced 

Rio museum let us now examine on the hundred and twenty-fifth above, in which picturesque effects are as studied as in any classic 

anniversary of their expedition the record of Brazil's artistic pioneers. landscape, he describes the clearing of the virgin forest, the production 

Nicolas-Antoine ‘l'aunay throughout the course of a long life remained of charcoal, the discovery of the mineral springs of Piratininga, and 

one of the most versatile and also most entertaining artists of his dav. similar themes. 

Bridging a period from the old regime through the Empire, this a1 Jean-Baptiste Debret, the historical painter of the expedition of 

tist reflects a many-faceted era in his light and lively talent. He may 1816, spent fifteen years in Rio. A product of the David atelier, he 

even be classified as one of the lesser forerunners of the Romantic had formerly been attached to the court of Jerome Bonaparte, King bE 

movement. His azure-skied Brazilian landscapes show a finesse and a of Westphalia. Like his colleagues Vernay in Havana and Pringuet in m 

precision which recalls the Corot of the Italian period. ‘To the Salon Mexico, Debret campaigned for the “booted and spurred” military art 

of 1822 (the same one which saw the first offerings of Delacroix) he of the Empire. His watercolors of Brazilian flora, some of which are R 

sent in a dozen canvases of the Brazilian scene, including a preaching to be found in the Musce Magnin in Dijon, may be ranked with any Si 

St. John the Baptist in which the customary desert was substituted by Desportes. “ 

the South American jungle, much to the indignation of the official Upon his arrival in Rio, Debret executed a life-size portrait of 

reviewers of the time. His portraits the elder ‘Taunay executed solely D. Joao. This monarch, whose unforgettable if inaccurate description 

for the enjoyment of an intimate circle of friends. As in the case of _ we find in the scandalous, Balzac-flavored Memoires of the Duchesse r 

Bonington, we find concentrated in them all the tenderness of his d’Abrantes, retained in Lisbon prior to his Continued on page 35) 
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THE ELDER TAUNAY’S “Portrait of My Son” 
(left); this same artist’s “Portrait of Jeanneton,” the 
Breton servant who accompanied the family to the 
New World (above); “Portrait of D. Joao VI” treat 
ed almost as scathingly as a Goya by Debret (right). 
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YVER since Suicide in Costume got 
iy under the reviewers’ skins and 
springboarded him to fame there has 
been plenty written about Franklin 
Watkins. His pictures were the kind 
painters talked about. ‘They also had 
1 way of winning prizes and, whether 
pleasing, or no, they stuck in people's 
minds 

Quite an event 1s Watkins’ first one 
man show since 1934. which just 
opened at the Frank K. M. Rehn Gal 
lery The early works have French 
roots. The Musician, with its ingrati 
iting shrimp pinks and little stripy 
touches of paint, might be the product 
of a light-handed Parisian who unde 
stood “chic” in its best sense—a most 
sophisticated picture for the America 
if 1926. The honey-toned Mrs. Evans 





REHN GALLERY 


FRANKLIN WATKINS: “Miss Rose 


mary Thompson.” 


Rudolph, Jr. of °28 points to Derain 
Since then Watkins has gone very 


much his own way—and it’s not the 


ANN BROCKMAN: THE 
pin giving away of prizes at big an 

nuals is one of the best known 
methods of incensing scme of the peo 
ple most of the time. However, we are 
reasonably sure that when the Norman 
Waite Harris Prize was bestowed on 
Ann Brockman’s Evicted at the last 
Carnegie the customary back-bites were 
absent. Neither those who had watched 
her persevering climb to success nor the 
ones upon whom she burst as a Great 
\merican Surprise could have been dis 
ippointed in the choice of this splendid 
picture, which now holds down the 
long wall at Kleemann’s—the center 
of a show of eight of her works. 

\nn Brockman can turn out big com 
positions that need no apologizing for 


Vhey have no receding passages and 


THE PASSING SHOWS 


WATKINS: MUCH SAVOR. 


NO SUGAR 


American wav either. An acid cast gives 
edge to cvervthing he does, from angels 
to flower pieces. His ballet sketches for 
Prancendence show no particular cos 
tuming bent but a terrific urge to dance 
ind that sense of drama which _ he 
finally compressed into his dark, flutter 
ing Death in the Orchard 


Watkins is harsh with his portrait 
subjects, which is probably why they 
ire so interesting. Thomas Raeburn 
White, Esq. slumped under the burden 
f his Times, tells evervthing there is 
to know about a hard-bitten lawyer and 
ibout the unwieldiness of our monstrous 
Sunday newspapers. Mrs. Leonard Beale, 
ch wimg mM ar;4 ingemenf, Is uncom 
promisingly blunt about the face. Only 
by Rosemary ‘Thompson was Watkins 

ried away and unable to conceal his 
ravishment over the girl’s red hair and 
the shimmer of light through the trans 
yarent striped dress. The way he whisked 
uit the ruffles is purest pleasure—it’s a 
grand piece of color and painting and 
the artist’s most successful portrait to 
date. Here Watkins’ characteristically 
thin, shy hands are part of the charac 
ter study, although in some others, 
notably the Henry Mellhenny portrait, 
they seem inept. ‘Types find so much of 
in echo in his style that when it came 
to the De Schauensee children he 
painted on tiptoe around something 

o frail and elfin they hardly seem alive. 
By contrast his Boris Blai is bombast it 
self. A notable final item is the land 
scape, Autumn Recollections which 
has nothing to do with season but a 
lot with mood. ‘To those who some 
times feel that Watkins puts on color 
dangerously thin, its luscious painty sur 
face will bring reassurance R. 1 


GRAND STYLE 


hold together in the picture plane, un 
der one skin, as painting was expected 
to do before the moderns started un 
dressing it. This quality, plus her 
themes, suggests the word “classical.” 
\ctually her painting is thoroughgoing 
modern, Brockman being particularly 
good at brushing tones into each other 
to fuse color without muddving it. Sey 
eral new pictures, notably Dancer Rest 
ing and Between the Acts, are in a 
lighter vein but we still prefer the old 
Brockman storminess, like Lot’s Wife, 
salt-streaked under thunder-riven skies 
which, refreshingly, make no reference 
to Greco. It may be taken as insulting 
to observe that this is very powerful 
painting for a woman, but we will haz 
ard it anyway. R. F. 


OLD AND YOUNG RELATIVES 


“A RTISTS of the Remote Past and 
“4 Their Grandchildren” Dikran Kele 
kian calls the exhibition of modern 
paintings shown in galleries enhanced 
by his Greek, Roman, and Oriental 
collection. That strong aesthetic, even 
stvlistic, bonds exist between certain 
mcient art and our own has alwavs 
been a pet thesis of this dean of dealers 
for many vears avidly interested in 





both. ‘Vhough an early Walt Kuhn 
figure painting is slvly hung above a 
Greek sculpture similar in simplicity 
and degree of attenuation, and Klec 
ind Braque are tellingly juxtaposed 
with Coptic textiles, the point is not 
labored. To modern pictures the cata 
logue is devoted; the other objects are 
set around for comfortable informality 
in a casual arrangement. 


KELEKIAN GALLERY 





RENOIR: “Tannhiuser, Venusberg Scene,” 18709. 


Ihe magnet of the show is the pair 
f panels illustrating the Tannhauser 
Venusberg which Renoir, enamored of 
Fragonard, painted for Emile Blanche 
n 1579. For visionary loveliness, brev 
ity of indication, and blended, creamy 
color, they take the breath away 

Among nearly half a hundred other 
canvases the standard of selection has 
been so consistently tasteful that few 
blow louder than the rest. A discovery 
is the French Claude Domec, now re 
storer at the Metropolitan Museum, 
who has worked out an effective en 
caustic wax techmque, and who is 
author of what is possibly 1942's first 
picture, aptly enough, The Parachutes 
But it is an idyll rather than a horror— 


it 1s as if the heavens opened and multi 


plied a thousandfold the falling Icarus 
in Bruegel’s celebrated peaceful land 
scape which this one recalls. Frederic 
Knight of Pittsburgh, maker of a fluid 
landscape, is another favorite, as is the 
now American Blatas whose paint is 
more expressive with each new picture 
Other Americans, well represented, in 
clude Burliuk, Luks, Hartlev, and Mac 
Iver. Of the School of Paris, hardly 
any important aspect is overlooked— 
even the neglected Marquet comes to 
his own in a view which shows how 
sound this now conservative ex-Fauve 
can be. There is a large Vlaminck in 
his best bread and newspaper aspect; 
a life-sized drawing by Maillol almost 
competes with the Renoirs. They are 
all here, from Degas to Picasso. op. B. 


GOING PLACES WITH STEPHEN ETNIER 


,) VERY other year brings a Stephen 
4 Etmier show to the Milch Galleries 
and every other year, it seems, this art 
ist does something new. His previous 
excursion was schooner-wise to the 
bright sun of the Bahamas. But in 
1941 he staved in his native Maine 
and settled down to revise his work 
and get closer to it. 

Ihis dissatisfaction with what has 
proved to be a highly successful recipe 
is what makes Etnier an uncommon 
artist. A formula is just what he re 
fuses to make of his painting. Though 
many a collector bought those exquisite 
earlier things of oblique bird houses 
and evening light silvering the cold 
Maine water, in the long run they 
were either too remote or too escapist 
for him. Followed the warmer colors 
of the South, the introduction of fig 
ures, a more colloquial qualitv. But 


judging by his present show Nassau 
glamour wore thin and now he is 
back with a new workmanlike interest 
in flying and a new analytical tvpe of 
figure piece. Only four in number, it 
is these figure pieces that give the real 
direction of the show. They are beau 
tifully brushed, dark in color, with 
something secret and folded about 
them—the very opposite of Etnier’s 
onetime flight to the horizon. Their 
significance to the artist himself is un 
derlined by the fact that he not long 
ego destroyed his most important car 
lier figure piece, Adolescence. 

Etnier now flies a plane and brings 
a close focus to bear on it in the pro 
cess of being overhauled In the Hangar. 
Yellow dragonflies ranged in the windy 
Brunswick Airport make a nice picture 
and give him a chance to exploit the 
desolation of such sky stations. Of the 





MILCH GALLERIES 


STEPHEN ETNIER: “The Beacon . 














































































KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


SAMUEL BRECHER: “Dressing 


Room—Clowns.” 


landscapes we like the silver-clear 
Maine Village, a small snow scene, 
and The Beacon, with its deep, chill 
blue waters. But Etnier is wary of pret 
tification these days and in many cases 
chooses deliberately ungainly subjects. 
If he can solve them it is because he 
is as fundamentally sound a painter as 
he is a sincere artist. R. F. 


AARON GELMAN 


HIS critic said a month ago that 


i 


Aaron Gelman should be watched. 
Indeed the exhibition at the Valentine 
Gallery was worth waiting for. Now 
emerges a painter (a month ago we 
were judging from onlv one canvas, 
The Narrows) who in refinement, clar- 
ity, and perspective depth is fit to com 
pete with the finest that we have in 
this country. Like Marquet, he is espe 
cially talented in handling water. He 
treats it to a peacock-blue pigment. He 
draws trees beautifully and naturally, 
quite as breezily as Sidney Laufman, 
preferring for them a soft focus, as in 
Summer Trees, Wooded Hill, Palisades, 
N. ]., Gowanus Canal, all of which are 
splendidly felt canvases in a presenta 
tion not only very even but’ also, we 
hope, a happy augury of better things 
to come. 7. W. t. 


COLDTHWAITE 

UIET and feminine, Anne Gold- 
() thwaite has no little strength in 
reserve when she lends her pigments 
to landscapes that are placid, yet im- 
pressive. In her new group at Passedoit 
the color is calm, yet always significant. 
The scene is the South; Negroes, their 
mules, and their shacks are favorite 
themes. But the artist is always visible 
behind the subject matter, and she 
manages to avoid the unpleasant aspects 
of genre. Her figures are large, not 
articulated in detail, imposing.  . s. 


SAMUEL BRECHER 


HEN he seemed to sit among shad- 
ows, Samuel Brecher painted in a 
palette that was a dark arc-light blue. 
The well-drawn figures were just distin- 
guishable from a background of a simi- 
lar color. With the current lightening 
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of his palette observable at the Kraushaar 
Galleries comes a thickening of paint 
Brecher has gone in for luscious im 
pasto, vide the Flowers in a Green 
Vase and From My Window. There is 


no sensationalism, only straightforward 


ind interesting work rw.! 


= 


MERVIN JULES 


geting Daumier up to date 
) used to be the feat of Mervin 
Jules, and he did it well enough, but 
he |] + tl + } 


he lost the bit hich comes of origi 


ew 4) 
nality. What struck sharply in nine 
teenth century Paris just isn’t as good 
today. But his current display at A.C.A 
reveals growth and an original ex 
pression dawns. There are still some 
Daumier themes—wonderful satires of 
people looking at pictures. However, 
he comes out more on his own, his 
palette has wider range, the patterns 
of his subject matter and design are 
more varied. Many aren’t “character 
istic’ at all, and one does not know 
which phase he will finally choose. 
The “‘slice of life” of course occupies 
him, but in the little Kept in the Egg, 
for example, he does more than give 
a cross section of yvouth—he comments 
upon it. Particularly striking is Planes, 
where the airships are indicated merely 
by the trenchant expressions on the 
faces of a group ot boys D. B 


BREADING FURST 
N CONTRAST to the legion of sculp 
tors who hack away in blind and 
impractical faith, Breading Furst offers 
thirty-five pieces at the Decorators’ Gal 
lery which show not only ingenuity 
and something to say, but above all, 
a notion about the ultimate reason for 
sculpture in the world we live in. The 
central figure, Aquabelle, is a vast and 
entertaining swimmer who could func- 
tion logically in a swimming pool since 
her supports are also tuned to a device 
whereby the water is purified. There is 
a stylized fountain group which re- 
volves by water pressure. A teakwood 
carving is also a three-panel screen 
most effective for the modern interior. 
Furst’s most brilliant invention (we 
only hope he has taken out a patent 
on it) is what he calls “sculptured 
light,” really a bas-relief in reverse 
reworked and projected so that you 
would swear it was a semi-opaque glass 
panel illuminated from behind. Archi- 
tects and decorators please note. R. F. 


SAVELY SORINE 


MAGINE aa slighter Ingres embel- 

lished with red fingernails and you 
have an idea of the Sorine portraits at 
Knoedler’s. The artful rather than the 
truly artistic is stressed, though as 
graceful and decorative characteriza- 
tions they are expert. The list of sitters 
dazzles, and Countess Haugwitz-Rev- 
entlow looks beautiful indeed in several 
poses. When he paints the male, ma- 
ture as in the case of Chaliapine, youth- 
ful as in the fine study of Ivan Sorine, 
he shows how strong he can be with- 
out affectation. But when he does a 


ballet dancer the over-rich, unsubstan 
tial combination of Russian and French 
is like pastry gone sour D.B 


W. RUSSELL FLINT 

YO EXPERT in technique, so lit- 
s erary in subject matter are W 

Russell Flint’s watercolors at Harlow 

Keppel that one tends to forget the 
painting for the picture: the idlers in 
the hav, the gentle sketchers working 
from an outdoor model; the nude 
bathers in their private landscapes 
seem to live their own lives without 
effort on the 


his intervention. His is traditional wa 


irtist’s part, even without 
tercolor at its best: conservative, able, 
effortless, and without frills D. B. 


JUANITA MARBROOK 


|’ YOU have been one of the unpa- 
triotic individuals, deaf to regionalia, 
who could only sit back and deplore our 
state of amputation from the School of 
Paris, there is one New York show you 
may not miss. This is Juanita Mar- 
brook, Madame Bonestell’s great discov- 
erv and the proof that America is full 
enough of invention to meet the inter- 
loper on his ground and come off well. 

Che onlv obtainable facts about Miss 
Marbrook are that she is young and has 
studied with Hans Hoffman. Neither 
seem to pertain to the show since she is 
already very expert along French lines. 
There is a certain amount of derivation 
—she has looked at everyone from 
early Chirico to Laurencin—but you 
can only say that she has almost equalled 
her models. In abstractions she feels her 
way in and out of planes and textures 
with perfect ease. Interior Abstraction 
would stand up extremely well next to 
a Juan Gris; Standing Figure, with its 
subtle greys and browns, alongside a 
Picasso. Elsewhere, as in Chance and 
Change and Another Dawn, she offers 
something all her own. Miss Marbrook 
is happily not tied to any recurring 
trademark or symbol ‘and can juggle 
pyramids or birds or receding lamp- 
posts without self-consciousness. Elec- 
trocution of a Mouse is rich in humor- 
ous invention, Carneval the gayest pic- 
ture of the year. R. F. 


DERAIN; UTRILLO 


HETHER or not Derain’s ability 

to sing tenor one minute, baritone 

the next makes him as sound an artist 
as if he had chosen one style and stuck 
to it probably won’t be determined 
during his lifetime. But his talent for 
jumping from manner A to manner B, 
usually derived from a keenly intel- 
lectual interest in the art of others but 
touched with his own magic, certainly 
makes him fascinating to his contem- 
poraries. The Derain review at Lilien- 
feld, containing several canvases never 
shown here before, demonstrates this. 
The Derain variety isn’t a matter of 
chronological progression of style — 
there can be many styles within a 
single year, all bearing the autograph 
of soft drawing and mellow color. In 
the present show there is a small Fauve 
picture in the Matisse vein exhibiting 


how completely he threw himself into 
that movement he helped to formulate. 
There is a large, very Cézannish land 
scape doing homage as evidently as the 
fruit studies, now honey toned and 
brief, now mauve and brittle, bow to 
the seventeenth century 
Spain and Holland. 
Completely his own is the golden 
Path through Forest of 1925 with its 


masters of 


supple trees sweeping a golden ara 
besque before the bluest of skies. The 
original idiom too is found in the soft 
feminine heads. Among his very latest 
products are two figure pieces, tiny 
delights. Of these the ravishing and 
blurred little Olympia is the best; fig 


ures seem to have come right out of 
Noél Coward’s Blithe Spirit. 
For Derain’s gamut there could be 





LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
DERAIN: “Olympia.” 


no better accompaniment than the 
single octave range of Utrillo of such 
fine timbre as it is in many of the 
samples of Lilienfeld’s which pepper 
the Derain group. D. B. 


JOHN MARIN 


ITH the years John Marin gets 


deeper and deeper beneath ap- 
pearances. No other American contem- 





BONESTELL GALLERY 
]. MARBROOK: “Entanglement.” 


porary gives you more feeling of the 
molecular constituents of matter and 
although his compositions are often 
inchoate or higgledy-piggledy, a refined 
sense of the elements is always present. 
He wants to paint, he wants to paint! 
When septuagenarians go on like this. 
it is a good sign of their virility. Marin’s 
can be seen in his sea pieces from 
Maine at An American Place. J. w.. 


GROUP 


LD friends in new dress are at the 
Fifteen Gallery. Charles Aiken’s 
special feeling for flower and foliage 
textures is seen in a froth of lilacs, in 
a green-leafed mill valley, and in a 
close-up of morning glories almost too 
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startling to be a picture. Isabel Whit 
ney is at her best spinning feathery 
chinoiseries out of the backyards of 
Brooklyn, less so if faced with a sky 
scraper. Artists who can be relied on 
to compose well are Morgan Padelford 
[he White House) and Charles H. 
Pepper (New England Village). Beulah 
Stevenson has done a handsome still 
life though her style runs to confusion 
in New Mexico Rhythm 
The Rainy Season, both poetic and 


Tchudv’s 


sound, is our number one watercolot 


choice R. F 


AT RANDOM 


VTAR of Vendome’s new quintuplet 
s show is the Scandinavian carica 
turist, Nils Strom, who can smack ac 
tion into a few well placed lines. Wil 
liam Dacy’s oils are bold with big 
shapes, courageous color, while Hans 
Koeller, a picture restorer who must 
have been working on conservative 
nineteenth century landscapes, is suc- 
cessful with softly idyllic pastels. Doro 
thy Deyrup veers to the primitive, 
Agnes Turnbull to the ladylike. 

Alma Reed, who also breaks up the 
space in her gallery for a series of 
solos, harbors muralist Rodolf Mueller 
as her best current offering. Others are 
the Irish born mystical painter, Sarah 
E.. Hanley, who endows fields of flow 
ers with a Romantic sadness, Helen 


general whirling figures, while Purdy 
is more restful. But a tight-rope walker, 
Virginia Diaz, walks off with the show 
in a brace of thoughtful little can- 
vases. J. W.L 


NEW GALLERY 


ke’ TERING the Sixtieth Street Gal 
4 leries there is a moment of be 
wilderment when vou think it’s all a 
mistake and that you are really at 
Grand Central. This is because Mr. 
Los, who runs the new art mart, has 
just transformed the studio in which 


1e used to paint into a show room for 


his friends—and they happen to in 
lude, on a preliminary list, Wayman 
\dams, Sidney Dickinson, John Young 
Hunter, Raymond P. R. Neilson, and 
\. Sheldon Pennoyer among the paint- 
ers, and Jennewein and Lentelli among 
the sculptors. ‘This gives a fair picture 
of the current show, which is restricted 
to portraits of extreme finish and brio 
and to sculpture of the kind that stays 
strictly on its pedestal R. I 


KOPF; BIALA 


IS ability to interpret a scene, to 
add his own mood to a familiar 
vista is what tells in a_ landscape 
painter, and two of the week’s soloists 
ire notable for this. One is the Czech 
Maxim Kopf, who makes a hero of 





MACBETH GALLERY 


FURMAN J. FINCK: “Study in Textures.” 


Peabody with pencil portraits, and 
Betty Frank, Pauline Kreutsfeldt, and 
Dorothy Seargeant. The writer Jean 
Hersey shows watercolors, a brand new 
form of expression for her. D. B. 


FURMAN FINCK 

HE Macbeth Gallery has Furman 

Joseph Finck as its chief exhibitor 
of oils. Finck, a teacher of painting in 
Philadelphia, is a good technician, as 
in Fruit and Brandy (Benedictine), 
Afternoon Tea, Still-Life (with pig- 
cons) and Crows (which, like the pig- 
eons, are trussed up in red ribbon for 
effect, if not convenience). In Carl 
Carmer and Danville Fair he reaches 
his best-felt work. 

Maurice Becker's watercolors of 
Maine and Florida tenant the small 


room. i 


MELANGE 
oo INC., presents a com- 


bination show of contemporary 
French and American painting. Two 
Stuart Davises—-one important as mark- 
ing the lightest palette he has ever 
used, so light as to resemble Helion’s 
~——1 Segonzac, a Picasso cross-section of 
two people kissing, two fine flower 
pieces by Walt Kuhn, and several can- 
vases by newcomers make up the ex 
hibition. Pollack resembles Hayter in 


the Manhattan which offered him 
refuge. In pictures at Wakefield he 
sees its skyline diffused but glittering, 
exciting, at all times. There is joy in 
these pictures, a resilient verve extend 
ing also to portraits and even to breath 
ing flower pieces. So much greater the 
contrast to the tortured Vision, prod 
uct of his imprisonment as a refugee 
in France. 

Janice Biala at Bignou has more 
strings to play, though she plucks none 
of them with such contagious staccato. 
Born in Poland, educated here, she is 
the widow of Ford Madox Ford, and 
for many years was a resident of 
France. That country is the subject of 
a number of her pictures, but for us 
her most appealing work is the series 
of Fire Island beach scenes, lonely but 
never lachrymose views infecting the 
spectator with her pleasure in them. 
Ihe gay Parisian and Provengal records, 
and the Central Park aspects are enter 
taining, but here colors and design are 
apt to be raw. D. B. 


HOYT; KEPPEL 
OLORED drawings by Whitney 


A Hovt at the Montross Gallery fol 
low closely his paintings. The drawings 


are mostly landscapes, are well-com- 
posed and subtle. We liked East of 
Wavland and Hemlock Vista the best. 

Oils bv Alan Brown in the main gal- 





MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


JACOB GETLAR SMITH: “The 
Spectator.” 


lery are romantically fused. In Wild 
Ducks three dead broadbills glow with 
black notes against a lovely blue-green 
table cover—an exceptionally nice com 
position. 

In the far gallery Karl Keppel pre- 
sents roaring seascapes from Maine, 
with remnants of ocean surges drain 
ing off the rock ledges. Graphically 
caught moments, but somehow not 


artistic as Homer would be. ij. w. L. 


JACOB G. SMITH 

SENSE of variety helps Jacob 
J Getlar Smith hugely. At the Mid 
town Galleries he presents canvases of 
all sorts of subjects. The Song of the 
Crows, Lament, April Veil, The Idiot, 
and Hay Fever offer all so much testi- 
mony as to his impression of life's 
motley. Each and every one is well 
painted. r. Wh. 


REGINALD WILSON 
A* THE Perls Galleries the man of 


the moment is Reginald Wilson. 
No half-baked primitive is he. Sincerity 
of statement—a little girl at a piano 
playing to the time beaten by her care 
worn teacher—and Matissian decora 
tiveness of treatment, such as stripings 
of gaily-colored wallpaper relieved by 
round-framed pictures and interesting 
rugs are high qualities. One shouldn't 
look for the last refinements of drafts 
manship in Wilson’s art as it is, but 
since it is based on innocence and hu 
mor, not on drabness and desolation, he 
has tinkered it into an admirable ve 
hicle for his thoughts. J. W. 1. 


MORE NEW SHOWS 


HE watercolors of Rose Churchill at 

the Morton Galleries grow on you. 
Curiously enough, although she selects 
decorative aspects of Charleston in 
Tradd Street Entrance and St. Michael's 
Spire, her best work is in casually struck 
scenes in October’s Scarlet Lady, Gold- 
en Jubilee, and Wharf-side, Gloucester. 
She sees the Gaspé region justly, one is 
sure, in works like Prelude to Rain and 
Morning After Storm, Gaspé. 


TNDER the aegis of the Iraman 
Institute, Sarkis Katchadourian’s 
replicas of mural paintings in India’s 
cave temples, discussed and illustrated 
in ART news for December 15-31 
at which time they were exhibited at 
Boston, are shown at the American 
British Art Center. 


Their aesthetic and philosophical 
implications are the subject of a series 
of articles in the Institute’s current 
Bulletin serving as catalogue of the show. 


T the Marie Sterner Gallery the 
£\ bright impressionistic landscapes of 
Julie Morrow De Forest hold the atten 
tion. One or two, such as Docked at 
Harbor Springs: Lake Michigan, are 
Monet-esque. Mooring Reflections is 
one of the best for firmness of com- 
position, but February River Mood: 
Ohio is the most extraordinary in hap 
piness of touch and execution 


N exhibition of art and commerce 
<4 or art in commerce is at the Wil- 
lard Gallery. A display head by Toni 
Hughes; a mosaic, Oaxaca, by Jean 
Varda; the wall-paper and fabric de- 
signs by Ralph Rosenborg; Martin 
Craig’s sewn-leather modern chair; a 
designed rug by Maud Oakes, executed 
by Navajo Indians; and Herbert Bayer’s 
poster for Bamberger are spotlights in 
an attractive showing. 


DISTINGUISHED landscape 
£4 architect from New Haven, Marian 
Coffin, does flower paintings in her 
leisure moments and these both in 
pastel and oil, both small and large, 
are at the Studio Guild, in its new 
home. We prefer the pastels and oils 
in small size. They are very good, in 
good taste, and interestingly painted. 
We should select Ranunculus in Black 
Jar, Carnations on Salmon Cloth, and 
Anemones in Silver Tankard as the 
best. 

Preceding this show were some 
simple, well-painted watercolor land- 
scapes by B. Keith and an exhibition 
of oil paintings by Mildred Hayward. 


JANUARY survey now at Ferar- 
LX gil is distinguished by Reginald 
Marsh’s Tattoo and Haircut, in which 
the yellow light above ““A Clean Towel 
to Every Customer” is Boweryishly 
garish, and Nicholas Comito’s Road to 
Windsor. Other work with quality in- 
cludes Harold Weston’s Girl in Basket, 
Lechay’s The River, and Lauren Ford’s 
Star of Bethlehem. Here also Clarence 
Carter, in Great Plantations Never- 
more, emerges in the new and arresting 
guise of an American Chirico. 





FERARGIL GALLERIES 
CLARENCE CARTER: “Great Plan- 


tations Nevermore.” 
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ABERCROMBIE. Passedoit whose miniature canvases bear a haunt that promise to win her many friends She displays a delicate fanciful talent that Her oils are tiny studies of definitely sur. 
see ART NEWS, Jan. |. p. 22 ingly romantic and occasiovally surrealist Primitive in feeling, they are painted with is well presented in such examples as *‘Road realist cast. With a fine and precise tech- 
overtone Figures in desolate landscape clarity and a sure instinct for decorative and Moon Horse and Stars,’ Cat and nique she paints dark night landscapes j}- 
convey eerie moods H.D cotcr values c.B Bal M.U luminated by an eerie moon, or lonely figures 
seemingly lost in memory E.G 
BLOMSHIELD, O'Toole A Chinese junk riding the waves, wel tex is much the same kird of realist that Sometimes the composition does not pull to- appears to have combined technique and 
see ART NEWS. Jan. |, p. 22 tured still-lifes and somewhat academi Luigi Lucioni is. That is he paints with gether, and sometimes in the portraits there temperament successfully. The still lifes are 
portraits H.D cool precision, very skil fully, indeed, and is monotony in the flesh tints. In spite of able renderings of alluring textures and 
his color has at times a metallic clarity this, there is always enough merit present substances admirably held into simplified 
c.8 in each picture, to warrant respect for the and effective formal relations M. B. 
artist's accomplishments H. Mc.B 
BOBERMAN, Passedoit reminds one of Marquet in his mere suavely sketched landscapes of France . Suggestive and poetic in the landscapes landscapes, somewhat vague in forms 
see ART NEWS, Jan. |, p. 22) sweeping water-colors, but Boberman’s small Holland and Venice c.B in which he specia‘izes. ‘‘La Seine,’’ ““Cal- and contours, executed mainly in notes of 
oils are even more sketchy and somewhat vi'’ and “LaGiudecca, Venice,’’ seem par pa'e colcr, occasionally present a vivid inter. 
more shyly sensitive. Spirited and witt ticularly pleasing in their subtle grayed pretation of the essential character of place. 
atmosphere these low-keyed European vig tonality M. U M. B. 
rettes ‘ H. L 
BRAGDON, Ferargil These may be profoundly philosophical and . colored compositions cf gem-like or Althcugh deriving from music they are not 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15, p. 25) fourth dimensional. They seem scarcely to erystal ine forms showing a combination of lyric. There are more mechanics than music 
invite art criticism g. &. 3 technical precision and inventiveness in them they would not be apt to 
They are all extremely ingenicus but rather impress those who like John Marin'’s water 
slim fare for the picture lover c.B colors—or even those of Kandinsky. H. McB. 
BURLIUK, A.C.A. despite the occasional encrustations of This show marks a definite development in in a single year he turns out canvases as 
(see ART NEWS, Jan. |. p. 22 thick pigment and lurid color to which he is the paintirg of the Russian-born artist 


CITRON, Midtown 


(see ART NEWS, Jan. |, p. 22) 


FREDENTHAL, Associated American 


(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15, p. 25) 
GABRIEL, Allison 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. 15, p. 24) 


GELMAN, Valentine 
(see ART NEWS, this issue, p. 28) 


HIRSCHFELD, Mayer 


(see ART NEWS, Jan. |, p. 22) 
KUBIN, St. Etienne 

(see ART NEWS, Jan. |, p. 23) 
ORTIZ, Passedoit 

(see ART NEWS, Jan. I, p. 22) 


THOMPSON, Sterner 
(see ART NEWS, Dec. I, p. 33) 


TROMKA, A. C. A. 


(see ART NEWS, Jan. |, p. 22) 


WATSON, Fifteen 
(see ART NEWS, Jan. |, p. 22) 


sti‘! addicted, this is soberer and less sensa- 
tional work than that of earlier years 
H.D 


approaches the Tennessee Valley sym- 
pathetically, but much of the present paint- 
ing is rather pallid. Conceding that the 
work contains felicitous touches, | must say 
it does not appear to constitute a major 
demonstration of the artist's talent. E.A.J 


The vitality of his work is not to be denied 
But no small part of the work seems to me 
rather hasty and tending to lack that care- 
fully considered something which would rea’ - 
ly put it over H. D. 


This work is rather slight 
entertaining. ‘Rehearsal Tent’’ is well or- 
ganized. Other gouaches of merit include 
‘Along the Myakka River’’ and ‘‘On Lemon 
Bay.”’ E. A.J 


but frequently 


Mr. Gelman has developed a personal style. 
As a matter of fact, two more or less distinct 
styles are here revea'ed. Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Gelman paints with feeling and 
real artistry. What he says comes out of his 
own experience. Gg. a. 3. 


has carried his theme through with 
abundant humor and with an often really 
searching power. Re eed 


At one moment he explores a path parallel- 
ing Ryder, again there is something ana a- 
gous to work by Daumier; here is a touch 
reminiscent of Van Gogh or Rembrandt, 
and there an echo of old Dutch or German 


prints. But the Austrian artist is an indi- 
vidualist; one finds sufficient eviderce of 
the artist's remarkab!e gift. H. D 


5 . Vigorous landscapes and flower pieces 
by Manuel Ortiz, who resorts to dashing 
impasto and rich color with arresting effects. 

H. D. 


These paintings are really extreme simplifi- 
cations rather than abstractions — gay 
bright, colorfui—and they suggest adaptation 
to modern decor. H. D. 


Much of the work still seems to strive to 
attain effects by sheer force and directness 
and might be the better for more subtlety; 
but the advance is explicit and unmistakable. 

H. D. 


Some of the contrasts of light and dark are 
a bit obvious; but this is work of inherent 
strength and even more promise as she ad- 
vances in her use of the medium. H. D. 


Mainly, the subjects were painted from Iife, 
and in many there is invigorating color 
f.esh insight and feeling c.B 


Just once is she entertaining in the old 
way. In painting “‘The Magic EBox,”’ a 
human-interest picture of Negroes fasci- 


nated by an electric meter on a Southern 


cabin, this artist seems a great deal more 
at home than with steamboats and sheep 
c.B 


Vigorous in manner, these paintings have 
a certain strength and character. They are 
well painted in part, but are not, as a whole, 
very compelling. What the artist seems to 
need most is something that will make his 
work stand out from the familiar pattern 
of contemporary American realism. c.B 


Gouaches and lithographs are equally promi- 
nent, including smooth, pleasantly colorful 
scenes, of Florida and New York. and crisp 
black and whites of Curacao and Haiti. 

c. B. 


. the work is conscientious and sensit:ve, 
and combines good drawing with unassertive 
color. The net result is a faint lyricism sur- 
mounting the realities described. c. B. 


. in these works he places less emphasis 
on humorous exaggeration than usual. 
All of these drawings are turned out swiftly 
and with a sure sense of the subject matter, 
some of them in color as well as black and 
white. c. B. 


There is a macabre imaginative note in these 
drawings, some of which are penned with 
sharp, wiry and intense line. Also, his work 
discloses a relatively realistic trend in 
subject matter. Cc. B. 


compositions are solidly built and 
colorful. A Goyaesque self-portrait is one 
ef his best achievements on display. C. B. 


The first impression is that of something 
curiously superficial. On secord look, how- 
ever, it is possible to appreciate, as in ‘‘The 
Women’’ and ‘‘Maria’’ and ‘Side Street, 
Taxen.’’ something genuinely decorative ard 
fanciful in the artist’s style. It isn’t pro- 
found, of course, but it is agreeable. C. B. 


Mr. Tromka is a two-fisted painter. who 
works with great energy and exhibits vitality 
in his work, as far as he goes with it, which 


isn’t far enough. Many of the paintings 
shown... are left in a very rough state, 
indeed. c. B. 


. are of a remarkable region full of spec 
tacu'ar natural beauty . . . Miss Watson has 
taken salient details for her pictures and has 
kept her work simple. Cc. B. 


has found time to get down to the more 
homely life surrounding her there, a side 
in which she excels. These are not without 
her customary touches of humor. particularly 
in evidence in her *‘Magic Box’’ and **White 
Mule.’’ M.U. 


. he already seems quite at home with 
the new oil medium. He ranges at ease over 
a wide variety of subject matter but it is 
doubtful that he strikes any marked personal 
note. M.U. 


. comes off best in the watercolors. These 
are cool in color and with a touch of hard- 
ness, but they are direct and essentially 
honest. H. McB. 


a landscapist with a delicate, precise 
touch, a sincere and unaffected interest in 
the scene, and a strength of character that 
refuses to neglect any portion of the compo- 
sition. Character shows, too, in the choice 
of subject matter, for Mr. Gelman passes by 
the obviously picturesque themes. H. Mc.B. 


vigorous and direct, and marked by 
richness of color in certain of his pieces, 

particularly in his still life subjects. 
M. U. 


. has been to Yugoslavia and to Mexico 
and her impressions of both countries have 
been summed up in colorful abstractions. 

her compositions are well knit, her 
colors forceful; and in such things as her 
school room study entitled ‘‘Altars of Learn- 

ing’’ the painting becomes witty as well. 
H. McB. 


That he is emotional is obvious, so naturally 
he tends toward expressionism rather than 
a more restrained treatment. Even in his 
landscapes, which seem his best work, the 
houses in some of his street scenes appar- 
ently lose their equilibrium. At any event 
Tromka’s landscapes are solid and vigorous 
affairs, regardless of just what he is drivirg 


at. M. U. 
. deal in straightway realistic handling 
of natural forms and gain immensely in 


strength as a result. The gnarled cypress in 
‘Point Lobus.’’ for example, takes on a 
beautiful pattern that not only charms the 
eye, but has a deeper significance in the 
long struggle with the elements that it 
suggests. M. U. 


total'y unlike each other as it is possible to 
imagine. They're different in approach, in 
technique, in mood. Burliuk is thoroughly 
happy, a child of nature, a sophisticated and 
learned man who has never lost the peasant's 
love of the soil and its yield. E. G. 


. She really has established rapport with 
her medium now. Surface is warm, fresh, 
intricately compounded, really good to look 
at. Some cf the canvases are still primarily 
illustrative But an enriched and 
maturing talent is clearly and gratifyingly 
evident E.G 


. . there is a charm of personal expression, 
an integrity and sincerity There is, 
also, well-considered design in these pic- 
tures, a thoughtful interpretation of the 
subject which brings coherence. M. B. 


Yet here the obvious becomes the unex- 
pected in a stimulating freshness of vision. 
If the artist does not find ‘‘sermons in 
stones,’’ he does find hitherto unsuspected 
beauties in their relations of form and con- 


tour, their play of textures and surfaces 
their sense of mass and substance. M. B. 
has extracted every bit of life and 


color from his subject. Sometimes he does 
it with clean, parsimonious, succinct line. 
Sometimes he does it with line that swirls 
as rhythmically as the music his subject is 
beating out. Sometimes he uses color te 
set the mood of his composition. But al- 
ways these satires are brilliantly vital, and 
enormously clever. cg. @. 


Kubin appears to stem quite definitely from 
the old German masters, principally Holbein 
and Durer. But he can be lighthearted and 
witty. . he is always the rare combina- 
ion of technician and sensitive poet. €E. G. 


works with vigorous brushing and 
sonorous color, giving decisiveness to shapes 
and contours and enhancing his sound de- 
signs with a play of light and shadow. M. B. 


Tromka paints these sympathetically and 
understandingly, eschewing both the mili- 
tant and the maudlin. The beauty he finds 
in such subjects is of his own making, a 
compound of flashing and resonant color 

- and arresting design. E. G. 


- mainly studies of rock forms and moun- 
tain peaks variously sculptured by sun and 
shadow. The variation of textures and sur- 
faces, as well as the striking patterns of 
sunlight, give decorative interest to these 
stark forms. M. B. 
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An Appreciation 


The National Council for Art Week 1941 wishes publicly to 
extend its congratulations and appreciation to President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt—America’s first patrons of the arts—for their 
foresight and courage in sponsoring Art Week, and to thank 
the 6,000 men and women who have given their time to the 
success of this great volunteer effort. 

Art Week has already demonstrated what can be accom- 
plished in our democracy through the generous volunteer efforts 
of many thousands of our citizens. It provided millions of per- 
sons throughout the nation with an opportunity to see, and 
enjoy, and to purchase the works of artists and craftsmen living 
and creating among them. 

The creative arts are a symbol and expression of the free- 
dom of the individual. We are fighting for that freedom today; 
therefore, we recognize at this time the essential value of our 


cultural arts, and we are determined to safeguard them. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR ART WEEK 1941 
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Black Gold of Brazil 


Continued from page 24 


nineteenth century the gold mining in 
dustry declined and the prosperity of 


Ouro Preto and the other cities of the 


district came to an end The capital 
counts today about one tenth of the 
inhabitants it had in 1770 as the seat 


of government was removed in 1908 

hus Ouro Preto shares with Potosi, 
Bolivia, 
the strange privilege of being a dead 
city of the New World, a sort of Amer 
Bruges - la- Morte. About 


churches and chapels still exist here, as 


and Cartagena in Colombia, 


ican eighty 
well as two splendid palaces and many 
other unique civil edifices and over a 
dozen elaborately sculntured _ public 
fountains. Several churches built on the 
top of the hills are accessible through 
wide and harmoniously disposed stone 
terraces distributed into different series 
of platforms, each ornamented with 
pinnacles and statues (see pages 22 and 
24). All are works of the eighteenth 
century, dating from 1711 to 18 4. An 
extreme variety of style and shape gives 
a staggering richness to the Brazilian 
Baroque. 


Dominicans, 
and Franciscans had the churches built, 
and in each case the traditional models 
of the order were followed. Of course, 
the Baroque Northern 
Portugal that had already been copied 
in Northern Brazil (Pernambuco, Olin 
da, Belem, Sao Luis) 
immediate inspiration. But a closer ex 
amination of the facades will make it 
clear that these Portuguese and North 
Brazilian models served only as a kind 
of transition between the Roman proto 
types (the Gest, the Chiesa Nuova, the 
Trinita dei Monti, and the Vignola 
and Boromino masterpieces), and the 
temples corresponding to the material 
resources, to the spiritual sensitiveness 
of the highly variegated population of 
Ouro Preto. To this day the religious 
of Minas retain their 
Roman character and are readily recog 
nizable to a traveler familiar with the 
monuments of the Eterne] City. 

From the first the clergy began to 
utilize the natives and the Negroes. Un- 
der the priests and monks they learned 
sculpture and casting, engraving and 
carving. While the plans of the build- 
ing were entrusted to a technician—not 
exactly an architect, but rather a kind 
of contractor, who was generally a Por- 
tuguese—they depended upon Indians 
or half-breeds or Negroes for their han 
dicrafts. These workmen were not only 
charged with the construction but also 
with all carved ornamentation. 

Inside the European frame imposed 
by the clergy through the will of ‘the 
builder, the rich sensitivity, the won- 
derful fantasy of the native and of the 
Negroes remained free. 

While enriching the white facade 
with decorative elements carved in the 
tender soapstone, while adorning the 
interior walls with stuccos and ores, the 
humble native borrowed from the tropi- 
cal nature around him the elements of 
his composition. In the circular church 
of the Rosario, palm trees and agaves, 
pineapples and calabashes, birds and 


Jesuits, Benedictines, 


churches of 


were a source of 


edific es Geraes 


ART NEws 


flowers and butterflies are reproduced in 
stucco. The sanctuary lamps hang from 
the beaks of parrots, 

In Ouro Preto, St. George is repre 
sented as a Portuguese knight (see re 
production on page 24), St. Michael is 
an Indian cacique on the fagade shown 
on page 23, while on the ceiling of the 
church of San Francisco (on the same 


page) an angel bearing on his head a 
flower basket resembles a _ youthful 


Cabocle slave. These three statues are 
attributed to Aleijadinho. perhaps the 
most striking figure of artistic life in Co 
lonial America, and certainly the most 
representative artist of old Brazil. 

The example of Antonio Francisco 
Lisboa (1730-1814), called Aleijadinho 
(the little cripple), helps towards un 
derstanding the development of origi- 
nal artistic creation in Minas Geraes. 
The son of one of those Portuguese 
builders and of a Negro slave, Lisboa 
studied with his uncle, who was a med 
allist. In fact, in his early work and 
the San Francisco facade 
Aleijadinho’s technique is closer to that 
of the engraver than to the sculptor. 
Except for a few illustrated Dutch or 
German editions of the Bible, he had 
little contact with European art. Yet 
this mulatto worked in a unique idiom 
for three quarters of a century despite 


even im 


the terrible disease—a variety of leprosy 


—which struck him at the age of 
thirty-eight. 
In Lisboa’s work we may trace two 


very opposed tendencies. The first takes 
its inspiration from the general current 
of Portuguese Baroque, a mere orna 

mental and decorative art whose tech 

nical perfection can be compared with 
the most sophisticated examples from 
Prague or Salzburg. 

His second manner is far more origi 
nal and much closer also to the genius 
of his people. It is more essentially 
sculptural and less decorative. The art 
ist, with an intuitive sense of distort 
ing and interpreting reality, discovered 
anew the lost path of the African 
stylists. Instead of striving after the 
realistic perfection of European models 
—which he had never seen—he created 
masterpieces more akin to the rudely 
modeled popular fountains (see repro 
duction on page 23) than to the tra 
ditional Catholic art of Portugal. 

But the real genius of Aleijadinho 
reaches its climax in the carved and 
painted wooden statues of the Passos 
(the Seven Sufferings of the Passion of 
Our Lord) and in the twelve stone 
statues of the prophets, executed in his 
last years (1796-1808) for the chapels 
and the monumental stairway of the 
church of Bom Jesus in Congonhas do 
Campo (see general view and detail on 
page 23). The unexpected and some 
times monstrous distortion of the fig 
ures for many years persuaded certain 
critics that these statues could not pos 
sibly be the work of Aleijadinho. 

However, it is here that is incarnated 
the genius of a new race, a new cul 
ture, a new world. In Ouro Preto, in 
Sabara, in Congonhas do Campo, the 
“little cripple” achieved the first gen 
uinely American artistic creation since 
pre-Columbian times that was not an 
imitation or even an interpretation of 
the art of the Old World. 
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Academic Background 


Continued from page 12 


> 


building of any importance other than 


i Church vet erected 


within the city 


limits, and richly deco 


is being morc 
rated by sculpture than the exterior of 
America,” it had its 
Nostalgic for 


followed 


inv building in 
cid detractors its none 
too closely they 


“Its 


found but one impregnable position— 


prototype, 


stated advocates seem to have 


ind that is in its uniqueness 


Ihe function of the Academy in the 
post-Civil War years was summed up 
baroquely in Harper's Monthly in 1887: 
‘Exerting by its art schools and exhi 


bitions a marvellous influence in the 
creation and fostering of a taste for art 
and aesthetic culture in every depart 
ment of social life.” Everybody talked 
Art in "80s, 


though, as one observer noted at the 


America in the ‘sos and 
time, “expositions of the principles of 
wt... (are) made by voung men who 
spell badly and who 


cook worse.” But the subject was alive; 


young maidens 
the Academy's activities helped keep it 
so. The institution’s shortcomings were 
noted in wordy essays, but it had vital 
itv, broadened its activities. In its two 


annual shows (comprising sometimes 
more than seven hundred items, hung 
in rows from ceiling to floor), the Acad 
emy, then as now, plaved host to non 
members as well as to its own elect. By 
1554, 1t was encouraging newcomers by 
cash prizes at first not open to Acade 
micians, and accorded usually to artists 
under thirty-five (as the Hallgarten and 
Barnett Prizes still are). Awards for wo 
Now, 


other art 


too, the 
organiza 


men were introduced 


Academy fostered 
tions, sponsored and gave exhibition 
space to the American Water Color So 


ciety in 1559 


By the last vears of the century the 
'wenty-third Street property, then ap 
praised at $65 . was sold. Plans for 
1 bridge at 110th Street were in the air, 
ind the Academy, hopeful perhaps of 
turning another smart real estate deal, 
bought a plot at 109th Street and Am 
sterdam Avenue, makeshift 
After the 


close of the Venetian palace, the Acad 


where its 
school buildings still stand. 


emy’s special and regular buildings were 
quartered at the Fine Arts Gallery on 
Fifty-seventh Street, a “temporary” ar 


The Artistic Female 
Continued from page 18 


pleteness, hardly seems to warrant its 
size. Old Houses, Vermont by Beatrice 
Jackson really has something to say for 
itself, and that’s not because it happens 
to be surrounded by some of the most 
literal-minded landscapes in the show 
either. It has lovely color and holds off 
a bit from the subject. 

Although Netta M. Burton’s Still 
life can be laid on the doorstep of the 
Ozenfant school, the 
room 


prints in this 
surprising number of 
Western scenes stylized after an Alex 
ander Hogue formula. Before leaving 
vou will inevitably meet the eve of 
May Fairchild’s workman, 
academy olive-drab. 


show a 


Restin’ in 
Also observe how 


ART 
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rangement which lasted more than forty 


vears. When, in 1906, the Academy 
united with the Society of American 
Artists (a rebel group which had bro 
ken awav during the late '70s), it was 


hoped that the merger would produce 
It didn’t. Neither did 


anv of the other irons the Academy had 


a new building 
in the fire since 19 the plan to get 
Building in Central Park 
and the hope for a site on what is now 
Bryant Park 


Each succeeding president dreamed 


the Armory 


of moving the Academy into a perma 
nent building, but the dream has only 
been materialized through the generosi 
ty of Archer Huntington, member of a 
celebrated family of museum founders, 
collateral Daniel Hunt 
ington who presided over the Academy 


descendant of 


in 1865 when its last building opened, 
and husband of sculptor Anna V 
Hyatt, N.A. The two adjoining build 
ings which formed the Huntington resi 
dence have been revamped into modern 
offices and exhibition galleries adapted 
to up-to-the-minute installation of the 
permanent collection and temporary dis 
plays. A third structure has been razed 
to form a garden for outdoor sculpture 
shows. Thus equipped, the Academy, 
with its more than three hundred mem 
bers, its annuals free to exhibitors sixty 
non-members, 


per cent of whom are 


looks to a new era. The galleries will 
be open daily from one to six, and half 
the admission price will go to a national 
defense fund 


Along 


schools of the 


with its exhibitions, the 


Academy have been a 
principal raison d'etre. Its classes have 
been conducted from the first, and the 
only charge has been a nominal matric 
ulation fee. ‘The school still is main 
tained at an annual cost of $2>, and 
registers 450 students. Its methods have 
often been criticized—as early as 1878 
an article in Scribner's gave it a sound 
thrashing on the score that American 
art was not yet ready for an inflexible 
Academy, that the discipline imposed 
by it tended to deaden rather than to 
quicken the general, though not highly 
developed, aesthetic awakening of the 
time. This has the tone of charges still 
made, but the answer can only be in a 
list of the distinguished artists whose 
first training was received here. Inness, 
Chase, Duveneck had 


initial instruction under its auspices 


Homer, their 


Dorothy Eisner does something with 
textures to give a glow to Belmont 
Paddock, and how the sagging lines of 


The Friendly Hazel Finck 
recall Benton. 


I'avern by 


Among the sculpture there is no 
doubt that Malvina Hoffman's Paderew 
ski is among her very finest. The whole 
surface seems as sensitive and alive as 
a living human skin. Other interesting 
heads come from Minna Harkavy and 
\rline Wingate, who can generally be 
counted on not to let us down. And 
here again animals are to the fore. 
There are bears in all stages of lolling; 
wombats, which are charming _ little 
beasts; horses and colts; French poodles 
cleverly carved by Franves Mallory Mor 
gan in an obsidian-like which 
lends itself to contrasts between rough 


stone 


Dor Si Se 
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ind glassy surfaces; a comically parrot 
like eagle; and finally rabbits, including 
: girl cuddling a pair whose composition 
derives straight from Concetta Scara 
vaglione. Doris Caesar seems to be de 
veloping a more sentimental line. Most 
of this sculpture represents such unmiti 
gated labor that you sometimes wonder 
just why an artist chose a particular 
material. Why did Ruth Yates select 
warm, living wood when the whole 
character of her Miss Lee Yaching be 
speaks metallic angles? Why did Mar 
garet Brassler Kane elect to carve her 
Harlem Dancers in stone if she was de 
termined to bring out the pattern of 
the woman’s print dress in wiggly re 
lief on the surface? And why did 
Genevieve Karr Hamlin select wood for 
the blurred, Rodinesque embrace of 
lovers who would have fused so much 
more readily in clay? 


Ihe watercolors make a_ spanking 
turnout with a notable preponderance 
of clear cold blue 


(for snow shadows 


or water), dark reddish brown (winter 
woods, boats), and splashy areas of 
white which in the long run is the wa 
tercolorists’ only constant love since it 
is guaranteed to give sparkle. A delight 
ful piece of design is Gail Trowbridge’s 
linker Mackerel Composition which is 
handled with refreshing firmness. This 
last quality also goes for Nell Choate 
Jones’ The Market Place, a gouache 
with much gayety and lovely color. We 
would like to nominate Dorothy Harri- 
son as the ideal book illustrator for 
children. Her green and chocolate land 
scapes are too appetizing for words. Vir- 
ginia Carleton has something to say in 
Berger Service as Dina Melicoy 
poking fun at Hollywood. These and 
works by Virginia Snedeker, Winifred 
K. Kaley, Hilda Feldman, and Beth 
Creevey Hamm make up for a good 
deal of dangerous splashing, particularly 
among the flower fanciers. 


does 


And now, having worked through to 
the big gallery we can begin with a 
bouquet for Ann Brockman. How truly 
threatening this coastal storm is, sur 
rounded by a lot of chatter about the 


Brazil's Early Painters 
Continued from page 26) 


exile the services of a number of 
French artists, Nicolas Delarive of Lille 
having executed several equestrian like- 
nesses of the king and Jean Pillement 
having decorated the set of furniture 
which he brought with him into exile. 
It became Debret’s dream to paint the 
coronation of D. Joao VI for, like all 
of David's pupils, he paid lifelong 
homage to this master and had never 
forgotten the latter’s Coronation. 


Other Frenchmen seeking their for- 


A Dozen Van Goghs 
Continued from page 17) 
though its mastery lies in Dostoievskian 

prose rather than any poetry. 

Besides these, there are half a dozen 
intermediary works, each with the 
breath if not the whole body of im 


mortal genius. And then others that 


smiling countryside, or next to Bianca | 
'odd’s anaemic girl picking at a bras 
siére. There is also far more interest in 
even an uneven work like Woodstock 
Auction by Natalie Arras Tepper. How 
ever, Lock Houses, Bethlehem is a love 
ly little picture, Jerry Quier having ob 
served its thin gold trees against grey 
hills with real sincerity. For those who 
like landscape of the Dean Fausett type 
of finish, Elizabeth Saltonstall’s Hills 
by the Sea will probably hold every 
thing. Picturesque houses come in for 
theirs, too. Nell Witters’ Where Rosi 
eta Lives is a fascinating spot. Espalion, 
on the River Lot by D. Marguerite 
Hughes has crumbling stonework and 


an exceptionally old bridge. Minetta 
Lane, well painted by Elvira Reilly, 


shows vellow and pink facades and a 
pokey bookshop. 

While we could prophesy 
for the objects which Elizabeth O. Pax 
ton puts up At Auction, we are all for 


escapism if it gives pleasure, and can | 


cite in this connection two of the best 
still-lifes in the show, Sea Shells, a study 
in delicious pinks by Nan Greacen, and 


Mary Parker’s deep-dved oranges and | 


apples. There is also Maria B. Canta 
rella’s Plants—beautifully painted cacti 
suspended in a glassy, breathless silence. 

In Monday Morning Ethel B. Schif 


fer makes laudable compositional efforts | 


based on a Daumier-Degas theme. It is, 
furthermore, one of the few figure 
pieces in the show whose utter cuteness 
doesn’t make you cringe. There is one 
epic of the soil, namely Dorothy Wil 
ens’ aniline-dyed The Toilers. There is 
also one near-Rouault, whose effective 
ness only goes to show what an excel 
lent formula his is, and a tiny near-Miro 
with enormous charm. But where as a 
whole is our vigorous, spontaneous na 
tive American art? Is it hiding in the 
Great West or among the battalions of 
the Left Wing? If we have come to the 
time when it is impossible to be a good 
painter without an overdose of social 
consciousness for stiffening, then paint 
ing as a ladylike occupation must be on 
the wav out. 


tunes were to pass through Brazil. A 
brief list includes Palli¢re and Camille 
Flers, who was not only one of the 


reviviers of the French 


“no sale” | 


landscape | 


tradition but who also made personal 


appearances as an actor and dancer in | 


the Rio theatre. Barandier spent much 
time in the country, also Lechevrel, 
Meireilles, the portrait-painting Mo 
reau brothers, and the landscapists 
Buvelot and Henri Vinet, the latter 
the friend and pupil of Corot. The col 


lection which the Brazilian Govern 


ment acquired in its entirety from Mr. | 


Djalma da Fonseca Hermes of Rio con 
tains works by these minor masters 


are the perfect expression of the divine 
amateur with the 


good 


most hellbound of 
intentions—because of 
means to carry them out. The average 
of the dozen is Van Gogh. He is as 


hard to rationalize with his epoch as | 


Crivelli or Chardin, and, like them, at 
his best he towers alongside of the 
greatest. A. M. F. 


lack of | 


t 


ARTISTS OF THE REMOTE PAST 
AND THEIR GRANDCHILDREN 


American and French Paintings 
in an Antique Background 


Through January 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN 


INC, 


20 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


OLD and MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


1 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


35 Old Bond St., London 


















AMERICAN 
ART 


* 


BURCHFIELD McFEE 


BROOK MILLER 


BACON MATTSON 


CARROLL MANGRAVITE 


HOPPER POOR 


JAMES RIGGS 


KANTOR SPEICHER 


MARSH WATKINS 


are represented by 


The Galleries of 


FRANK K. M. REHN 
683 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Near 54th Street 
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STANDARD-KOPPEL 
.. ENGRAVING CORP... 


225 W.39mST. NEW YORK,NY. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 





ART SCHOOLS 
CHARLES CAGLE 
PAINTING GROUP 


through Friday 
and Afternoon 


MORNING — Monday 
SATURDAY — Morning 
SKETCH CLASS—Tues. Eves. 50c per Session 
For information address: Charies Cagle 
78 WEST 55th ST.. NEW YORK—CO 5-0759 





ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS: 


Reacu your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine— 


ART news 


Published by 
TheART FOUNDATION 


& NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


PUBLISHERS 
136 E. 57 St., New York 















COMING AUCTIONS 


Pre-Raphaelites and Old 
Masters 
7. 


Raphaelite paintings and of a Sat 


presence of a number of pre 


gent child’s portrait gives a special in 
terest to the sale of old masters, prop 
erty of the late Mrs. August Heckscher, 
of Henry Rogers Winthrop, and others 
which will be held on January 22 at 
the Parke-Bernet 
exhibition from January 17 


Galleries following 

Further important works include a 
Velasquez of distinguished history, hav 
ing been presented by 
Maria Louisa to Gova—Boy Eating 
Soup. By Ferdinand Bol there is a 
handsome half-length portrait of an el 


the FE mpress 


derly patriarch with white beard wear 
ing black velvet hat, brown doublet or 
namented with bands of jewels, and a 
mantle. A large canvas by 
Murillo depicts The Miracle of the 
Roses of St. Diego of Alcala. It was 
painted about 1646 for the Convent of 


crimson 


San Francisco, Seville, and has been 
exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum 
and also at the Hartford Wadsworth 
Atheneum. The Vision by Magnasco, 
describes two awestruck monks in a 
wooded landscape. From the brush of 
Bissolo there is a Madonna and Child 
with Saints, formerly in the collection 
of the Empress Catherine II. A long 
altarpiece of Christ Rising from the 
Tomb is by Martin de Soria. 


Wood Collection of Early 
American Glass 
ARE types of Stiegel, Ohio, South 
Jersey, and New York blown glass 
will appear at the sale, on January 22 
and 23 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
of the William W. Wood 32rd Collec- 
tion. In the Stiegel type group there 
are eight of the rarely seen perfume 
flasks. A unique piece is a deep ame- 
thyst baptismal bowl with white ap- 
plied rim. An emerald green creamer 
is also in this class as are several of the 
Ohio items, including two small green 
diamond-pattern bowls. The collection 
may be viewed from January 17. 


Hooked Rugs, Americana, 


and Silver 
ROPERTY of B. W. Lockwood, 
John C. Livingstone, and other 
owners, a group of American furniture, 
Georgian silver, hooked rugs and motto 
rugs will be sold at the Parke-Bernet 





Sand 


wich glass, lamps, old pewter, and 


Galleries on January 28 and 29 


needlepoint picture complete the col 


lection which mav be viewed from 


January 24 


lwo Private Collections 
Yield Fine Furniture 
TAMES of well known English and 
1 American styles identify the furni 
ture comprising property of the estate 
of the late Nellie West Bashford, to 
gether with objects belonging to Mrs. 
Lathrop Brown, which will be sold on 
January 24 at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. The paintings in the sale are of 
a decorative type well suited to the 


HECKSHER ET AL. SALE: PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES 


ROSETTI: “Lady of Pity.” 


ensemble and include a fine man’s por- 
trait by Angelica Kauffmann along with 
prints, mezzotints, and similar items. 
The public will be admitted from 
January 17. 


Winthrop English XVIII 


Century Furniture 
HIPPENDALE, 
Adam pieces, many of them im 

portant items, will be sold at the Parke- 

Bernet Galleries at public auction on 

the afternoons of January 30 and 31. 

The collection, property of Henry 

Rogers Winthrop and the late Mrs. 

Winthrop, further offers Chinese jades, 

porcelains, pottery, S. Arlent Edwards 

mezzotints, Indian miniatures, and 

Oriental rugs. The collection may be 

viewed weekdays from January 24 on. 
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ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRANK MECHAU— in charge 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI 


instructors HARRY CARNOHAN PEPPINO MANGRAVITE GEORGE GROSZ 


HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 
ERVINE METZL 


DRAWING 


HENRY MELOY 


SCULPTURE 


classes teytite DESIGN 


COMMERCIAL ART 


PAUL REIMAN 
ETTORE SALVATORE 


PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING 
ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 
ILLUSTRATION 


r egistration SPRING SESSION—Jan. 29 - Feb. 7, 1942—University Extension 





ART 


NEWS 


in 


The Gimbel 


Centennial 


“The First Hundred Years W ere 
the Hardest ... The Best Hun- 
dred Years Lie Ahead” 


South America 
Exhibit 
of 
Ancient Arts 
and Crafts 
including Spanish 
Colonial Paintings and 
furniture from Peru 


from the Frank Barrows 
Freyer collection 


GIMBELS 


Fifth Floor 
33rd Street &3 Bway 









GEDDES &ISHERWOOD, Inc. 


PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 
6 EAST 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


MURRAY HILL 2-1356 





'ALBERT DUVEEN 


EARLY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Heckscher Building 





DOWNTOWN 
AMERICAN WATERCOLORS 


by 
Leading Contemporaries 


NEW YORK 





—AwaTiv). | 


43 EAST 51 St. 





JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 


11 East 57 Street * New York 















CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 
Bstablished in the United States 


in 1920 
339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT | 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Institute of History & Art. 


May 6-June |. Artists of Upper Hudson Annual. 

Open to artists residing within 100 miles of Albany. 
Mediums: watercolor, pastel & sculpture. Juror. No 
prizes but one object will be purchased by Insti- 
tute. Entry cards and works due Apr. 24. Albany 
institute of History & Art, 125 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. ; 

ATHENS, GA., University of Georgia Art Gallery. 
Apr. 9-30. Southern States Art League Annual. 
Open to active members (members must be 
practising artists born in South or resident there 
for 2 years). All mediums. Jury. Entry cards & 
works due in March. Ethel Hutson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 7321 Panola St., New Orleans, La. 

ATLANTA, GA., High Museum. Feb. 1-15. Three 
Ceunty Show. Open to artists of counties sur- 
rounding Atlanta. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Eatry ecards & works due Jan 27. L. P. Skidmore, 
Director, 1262 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art. Mar. 13-Apr. 
12. Maryland Artists Annual. Open to artists born 
er resident in Md. All mediums. Jury. Purchase 
& cash prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 13; works, 
Feb. 18. Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director, Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 

CINCINNATI, O., Cincinnati Art Museum. Feb. 28- 
Mar. 29. Cincinnati Artists & Craftsmen Annual. 
Open to artists & craftsmen of Cincinnati and im- 
mediate vicinity. Mediums: painting, sculpture, 
graphic & decorative arts. Entries due Feb. 4. 
Edith Snook, Public Relations, Cincinnati Art 
Museum, Cincinnati, 0. 

DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts. Mar. 29- 
Apr. 25. Allied Arts Annual. Open to residents of 
Dallas County. All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Mar. 26. Richard Foster 
Heward, Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas, Tex. 

FORT WORTH, TEX., Public Library. Mar. 1-14. 
West Texas Annual. Open to artists of West Texas. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Feb. 23; works Feb. 26. Mary Lake, Secretary, 
Publie Library, Fort Worth, Tex. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. Jan. 31- 
Feb. 22. Hartford Soeiety of Women Painters 
Annual. Open to members & to artists living 
within 25 miles of Hartford. All mediums. Jury. 
Cash prize. Works due Jan. 26. Muriel Alvord, 
Seeretary, 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. Feb. |- 
28. Mississippi Art Association's Annual. Open to 
all American artists. Entry fee $1 for non-mem- 
bers; $.50 for members. Medium: oil. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Jan. 25. Mrs. W. B. 
Hamilton, 839 N. State St., Jackson, Miss. 

JACKSON, MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. April. 
Mississippi Art Association’s National Watercolor 
Annual. Open to all American artists. Mediums: 
gouache, watercolor, tempera. Jury. $50 prize. 
Works due Mar. 26. Mrs. W. B. Hamilton, 839 
N. State St., Jackson, Miss. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery. Mar. 1-29. Midwestern Artists Exhibition. 
Open to artists of Mo., Kan., Neb., ta., Okla., 
Ark., Col., N. Mex., & Tex. All mediums. Entry 
cards due Feb. 9; works Feb. 16. Keith Martin, 
Director, Kansas City Art Inst., 4415 Warwick 
Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Los Angeles County Museum. 
Mar. 13-Apr. 26. Artists of Los Angeles and 
Vicinity Annual. Open to all artists residing in 
Les Angeles or within 100 miles. Mediums: oil, 
sculpture & crafts. Jury. Prizes. Louise Ballard, 
Curator ef Crafts, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union. Jan. 27-Feb. 7. 
Rural Wisconsin Art Annual. Open to residents 
of Wisconsin working on farms, or formerly farm 
workers. Mediums: painting, drawing & earving. 
Jury. Entry ecards & works due Jan. 26. Patricia 
Bennit, Wisconsin Memorial Union, Madison, Wis. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Institute. 
Apr. 1-30. Wisconsin Painters & Sculptors Annual. 
Open to artists residing in Wisconsin for at least 
one year. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel & 
sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes & medals. Marion L. 
Burnham, Secretary, 772 N. Jefferson St., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., New Haven Paint & Clay 
Club. Mar. 10-29. 4ist Annual. Open to all 


artists. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Mar. {. Elizabeth B. Robb, Secretary, 
66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Isaac Delgado Museum. 
Mar. 8-31. Art Association of New Orleans An- 
nual. Open to members (membership open to all). 
All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & works 
due Mar. 4. Mr. Arthur Feite!, President, Art 
Association of New Orleans, Delgado Museum, 
New Or'eans, La. 

NEW YORK, WN. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. 
Apr. 9-May 4. Society of independent Artists An- 
nual. Open to all artists, on payment of $5.00 
membership fee. All mediums. No Jury. No prizes. 
Fred Buchholz, Secretary, {9 Bethune St., New 
York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Grand Central Art Galleries, 
Hotel Gotham. Feb. 3-21. American Society of 


OPEN COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK: 
Cash prizes in architecture, landscape architecture 
& musical compositions. Open to unmarried male 
U.S. citizens under 31. Applications due Feb. |. 
Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, 101 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME, NEW YORK: 
Three scholarships of $1000 each for students of 
classies. Open to unmarried citizens of U. S. under 
31. Applications due Feb. |. Roscoe Guernsey, 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten scholar- 
ships of $200 each. Students must submit sam- 
ples of their work and meet entrance requirements 
of the college. Work due May |. A. N. Sullivan, 
Seoretery, Monticello College for Women, Alton, 


PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP; $1500 
to American art student between 15 & 30. Work 
due April 6 & 7. Art Schools of National Academy 
¢ Desien, 108th & Amsterdam Ave., New York, 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS; Cash prizes. and 35 schol- 
arships for one year’s tuition at well-known art 
schools. Open to undergraduates in seventh through 
twelfth grades. Winners will be chosen at Na- 
tional High School Exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, in May. Regional exhibits will 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gall.: New England 
Sculpture, to Feb. 15. 


Esther Gall.: Patrick Morgan, to Feb. 9. 










PAINTINGS WATERCOLORS 
SCULPTURE ETCHINGS 


by AMERICAN ARTISTS 





| 
Miniature Painters Anoual. Open to all miniature | 
painters. Jury. $100 prize & medal. Entry cards 
& works due Jan. 23. Cornelia Hildebrandt, Secre- | 
tary, 306 E, 5ist St., New York, N. Y. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of Design. | 
Mar. 7-29. American Watercolor Society Annual. | 
Open to all artists. Mediums: watercolor & pastel. 
Fee for non-members 50¢ per picture. Jury. Cash 









prizes & medal. sey ae 6 wee oe. = | BRUCE STERNE KROLL 
Society. 3. 89th St, New York, N.Y. | ETNIER LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 
NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of Design. 

a ay Fh L. BLANCH H. SAWYER RITMAN 
due Mor. 23, 24. Netlonal Academy ‘of ‘Desten, FARNSWORTH WARNEKE WHORF 
mem, TORK mY rams Gallery, Fe 2:21 DE GROOT O'HARA and others 

ins tc ute eo gunners, : STEPHEN ETNIER raining 


Gallery, 59 W. 56th St., New York, N. Y. 
OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. Mar. 1-29. 
Annual Exhibition of Oils. Open to all artists. 
Medium: oil. Three juries. $100 prizes & medals. 
Entry cards & works due Feb. 21. Oakland Art 
Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Cal. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Parkersburg Fine Arts 
Center. Apr. 26-May 30. Fourth Annual. Open to 
residents & former residients of O., Pa., Va., & 
W. Va. Mediums: oi! & watercolor. Fee $1! for 
each class entered, plus $1 per crate. Jury. Cash 


M i L Cc H Galleries 


108 West 57 Street New York 
In American Art Since 1905 


prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 17. Parkersburg 
Fine Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, 
Ww. Va. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Plainfield Art Association 
Gallery. Feb. 8-Mar. |. N. J. Watercolor & Sculp- 
ture Society Annual. Open to all N. J. artists. 
Mediums: watercolor, pastel & sculpture. Jury. 
Entry cards due Jan. 31; works, Feb. 2. Herbert 
Pierce, Corresponding Secretary, 309 Academy St., 
So. Orange, N. J. 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memorial Art Museum. 
Mar. 1-28. Open to living American artists. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor & pastel. Jury. Entry cards 
due Feb. 7; works, Feb. 14. Bernice Breck, Seére- 
tary, |11 High St., Portland, Me. 

RICHMOND, VA., Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
Mar. 3-Apr. 14. Contemporary American Paint- 
ings Biennial. Open to living American artists. 
Medium: oil. Jury. Purehase prizes & medals. 
Entry cards due Jan. 31. Works due in New York 
Feb. 3; in Richmond, Feb. 9. Thomas C. Colt, 
Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, Va. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. Feb. I1- 
Mar. |. Drawings & Prints Annual. Open to artists 
residing in U.S. Mediums: drawings & prints. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards due Jan 22; works | 
Jan. 27. San Francisco Museum of Art. War Me- 
morial Bidg., Civie Center, San Franeiseo. Cal 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. May 5- 
31. San Franeiseo Art Association Watercolor & 
Pastel Annual. Open to artists resident in U.S. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Jury. $1100 in 
prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 17: works, Apr. 23. 
San Francisco Museum of Art, War Memorial 
Bidg., Civie Center, San Franciseo, Cal. 

SEATTLE. WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Mar. 4- 
Apr. 5. Northwest Printmakers Annual. Open to 


Paintings by 


FURMAN JOSEPH FINCK Through Jan. 24 


Water Colors by 


| MAURICE BECKER 


Through Jan. 17 


MACBETH GALLERY 


ll East 57th Street, New York City 


Established 1892 








all artists. All print mediums. Entry fee $1.00. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 16: works, 
Feb. 19. Wm. S. Gamble, Secretary, Northwest 


Printmakers, 1514 Palm St., Seattle. Wash. 

TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound. Apr. 
19-May 3. Artists of Southwest Washington An- 
rual. Open to artists of Southwest Washington. 
Mediums: oil, tempera, watercolor & seulpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 3; works Apr. 
14. Secretary of the Art Dept., College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Coreoran Gallery of Art. 
Mar. 27-Apr. 26. Washington Watercolor Club 
Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: watercolor, 
pastel, & print. Jury. Cash prizes. $1.00 fee for 
non-members. Entry cards due Mar. 23; works, 
Mar. 25. Mrs. Frances Hungerford Combs, See- 
retary, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Jan. 3i- 
Mar. |. Washington Society of Miniature Painters, 
Sculptors & Gravers Annual. Open to artists living 
in U.S. All mediums. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards 
due Jan. 22; work, Jan. 24. Mary Elizabeth King, 
Secretary, 1518-28th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center. May. 
Wilmington Society of Fine Arts Watercolor An- | 
nual. Open to Delaware artists, pupils of Howard 

| 





gallery of modern art 


AS east S7th street * new york city 


FRENCH AND 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


Next Exhibition Opening January 27: 


RAOUL DUFY and VLAMINCK 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 







Pyle, and members. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, 
print, drawing & illustration. Jury. Prizes. Con- 
stance Moore, Director, Delaware Art Center, Park 
Drive at Woodlawn Ave., Wilmington, Del. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. Apr. 17- 
May 10. Combined Clubs Spring Salon. Open to 
residents & former residents of Youngstown & 
immediate vicinity. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. J. G. Butler 111, Director, 524 Wick 
Ave., Youngstown, 0. 






NEW PAINTINGS BY 


JANICE BIALA 


UNTIL JANUARY 3st 


GEMS OF BAROQUE PAINTING 


JANUARY 27—FEBRUARY 28 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 
61 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





be held in (6 large cities prior to this. All me- 
diums. Write Scholastic Awards Committee, 220 
E. 52nd St., New Yerk, N. Y. 

SOAP SCULPTURE: National Soap Sculpture 
Committee. Annual Competition for sculptures in 
white soap. Procter & Gamble prizes for advanced, 
senior, junior and group classes, amounting to 
$2,200. Closes May 15. Entry blanks: National 
Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 East ith St., New 
York, N. Y. | 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, PORT- | 
LAND, ME. Scholarship of one year’s tuitien to 
a Maine high school graduate. Examples ef work | 
due July 18. Alexander Bower, Director, Sehool of 
Fine and Applied Art, (11 High St., Pertiand, Me. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY; Graduate 
scholarships and fellowships open to students plan- 
ning te pursue advanced degree in art. Applica- 
tions due Mar. !. Dean of Graduate College, 
University of lowa, lowa City, la. 

VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICH- 
MOND; Fellowships for Virginia artists under 38 
years old. Open to artists or art students born in 
Virginia, or resident in Virginia for 5 years. 
Committee will make awards on merit and need. 
Applications due by June |. T. C. Colt, Jr., Diree- 
tor, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 









PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS BY 


MONDRIAN 


JANUARY 19 - FEBRUARY 7 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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APPLETON, WIS., Lawrence Coll.: William Mc- 
Cloy, to Jan. 26. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art: Zorach, sculp- 





MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
JACOB GETLAR 


through JANUARY 24 


EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS 


ZOLTAN 


SEPESHY 


JAN. 26 - FEB. 14 


605 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 


bet. 57 & 58 Sts. 


KRAUSHAAR 


GALLERIES 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 





PAINTINGS 


WATERCOLORS 
DRAWINGS 
PRINTS 


by 
MODERN AMERICAN 
and FRENCH ARTISTS 





Exhibition of Oils and Pastels by 


MARIAN COFFIN 


January 19 to 31 


at 
STUDIO GUILD GALLERY 
130 West 57th St. New York 





PASSEDOIT GALLERY 
ANNE 


Goldthwaite 


121 EAST 57, N. Y. * UNTIL JAN. 31 











Until Jan. 26 
50th Annual Exhibition 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
WOMEN ARTISTS 


Daily from 10 to 6. Sunday from 1:30 to 6 


American Fine Arts Building 
Ss 215 WEST 57TH ST., N. Y. C. 


460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 
DRAWINGS BY 


COULTON WAUGH 


JANUARY 19 — JANUARY 31 








| Ferardgil Galleries 






| Frederic Newlin Price 


i 
G33 East 57 St.. New York 
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ture, te Feb. 11. Baltimore Watercolor Club An- 
nual, to Mar. | 

BINGHAMTON, WN. Y Museum of 
G. Grant; L. Bailey, M. Bailey, 
to Jan. 31 

BOSTON, MASS., Guild of 
Gallagher, Jan. 19-31 

Grace Horne Gall.; Bartlett; Cheney; Paine. to Jan 
24. Barnett; Musgrave; Coletti, Jan. 26-Feb. 14. 

BOZEMAN, MONT., Montana State Coll.: Muutana 
Artists, to Jan. 31 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Gall 


Fine Arts 
watercolors 


Boston Artists: Sears 


Faculty Exhibit, 


to Jan. 31. Thorne Miniature Rooms, to Feb. 28 
CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: Rousseau; Knaths 
Contemporary Ceramics, Jan. 22-Feb. 23. 


Kuh Gall.: Order & Clarity, to Jan. 31 

Mandel Bros.: Business Men's Art Club, to Jan. 22 
Swedish-American Art Annual, Jan. 24-Feb. 19 

Theobald Gall.: Medard Klein, to Jan. 3! 

CINCINNATI, 0O., Art Museum: Ohio Printmakers 


Annual; Whistler etchings, to Jan. 25. Cincinnati 
Arists of Past, to Apr. 19 

CLAREMONT, CAL., Pomona Coll.: Portraits & 
Figure Ptgs., to Jan. 30 


COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of Fine Arts 
American Ptgs. Annual, to Jan. 31 

DALLAS, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: Rembrandt 
Prints; Non-Objective Ptgs.; Lallier, to Jan. 24 
F. Webb, Jan. 25-Feb. 7. From Classic to Romant:c 
in French Pig., Jan. 25-Feb. 21 

DAVENPORT. IA., Municipal Art Gall 
to Jan. 25. L. Seyffert, to Feb. I! 

DAYTON. O., Art Inst.: Max Weber, to Jan. 31. 

DELAWARE, 0., Ohio Wesleyan Univ Smith 
Johnson, to Jan. 31 

DENVER, COL., Art Museum: Classical Exhibition 
to Feb. 28. 


Contemporary 


K. Wolfe 


ELMIRA, WN. Y., Arnot Art Gall.: So. American 
Exhibit, te Jan. 31 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Museum of Arts: Portraits 
of Children, to Jan. 31 


FORT WAYNE, IND., Art Museum: 194! Carnegie 
Show, to Jan. 30. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: Hart- 
ford Salmagundians, to Jan. 25. 

HOUSTON, TEX.. Museum of Fine Arts: Pictures 
That Tell Stories, to Feb. |. Antique Silver. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Art Museum: Gil- 

bert Stuart, to Jan. 31. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Contemporary 
French Ptgs.; Whistler Prints; Anniversary Ex- 
hibit, to Jan. 24. Picasso, Jan. 24-Feb. 15. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Daizell Hatfield: The Horse 
in Art, te Jan. 31. 

County Museum: Ganine, sculpture, to Jan. 31. 

Foundation of Western Art: Southern California Art. 
te Jan. 24. 

Municipal Art Commission: Southern California Art- 
ists, to Jan. 31. 

Vigeveno Gall.: Primitive Ptg. of 4th & i5th Cen- 
turies, to Jan. 31. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Speed 
Eliot O'Hara, to Jan. 25. 

MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union: Watercolors for 
Marine Hospital Competition, to Jan. 26. Rural 
Wisconsin Art Annual, Jan. 27-Feb. 7 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Art Inst.: California Water- 
color Soc.; Sepeshy; Arms, etchings, to Jan. 31 


Memorial Museum: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Hanley Gall.: Minnesota 
Artists to Jan. 31. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Museum: Betts; Mattson; 


Winter, Mitchell; Huntington sculpture to Jan. 25. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, Museum of Fine Arts: 
Britain at War, to Jan. 31 
MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: Joseph 


Smith, to Jan. 31. 
NEWARK, N. J., 
Jan. 31. 
Artists of Today Gall.: George Schwacha to Jan. 24. 
Museum: New Jersey Watercolor Soc. to Jan. 25 


Art Club: Harold Tanner, to 


NEW YOR 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 Mervin Jules, to Jan. 24 
Aaron Goodelman, Jan. 25-Feb. 7 
Allison, 32 E. 57 : Etchings, to Jan. 31 
American British, 44 W. 56 
Facsimiles of Ajanta Cave Ptgs., to Feb 14 
American Fine Arts, 42 W. 57 
Natl. Assoc. of Women Artists Annual, to Jan. 26 
American Inst. of Decorators, 595 Madison 
Ptgs. selected by Romeyn & Smyth, to Jan. 31 
American Place, 509 Madison. Marin, to Jan. 27 
Argent, 42 W. 57 


Ptg. & Sculpture Group, to Jan. 24 
Kameron; Beeck, sculpture, Jan. 26-Feb. 7 
Artists, 113 W. 13 Paul Bodin, to Jan. 19 
John Opper, Jan. 20-Feb. | 

Art Students League, 215 W. 57 
Members’ Oils, to Jan. 17 
Mrs. Smithburn, Jan. 20-31 

Associated American, 711 Fifth 

Negro Artists of Karamu House, to Jan. 22 
Donald Gelb, Jan. 26-Feb. 9 


Avery Library, Columbia University 
Gustav Wolf, to Feb. 4 
A.W.A., 353 W. 57 ...+... Group, to Jan. 31 
Babeork, 38 E. 57. Ralph Blakelock, to Jan. 31 
Barbizon-Plaza, Sixth at 58...Baccante, to Feb. 3 
Barzansky, 860 Madison..Donald Ryan, to Jan. 20 
Boris Solotareff, Jan. 27-Feb. 10 
Bignou, 32 E. 57..........Janice Biala, to Jan. 31 
Bonestell, (6 E. 57....Krylenko, Jan. 19-Feb. 
Brandt, 50 E. 57 
Dutch Ptgs. of 17th Century, to Feb. | 
Museum...............Prints, to Jan. 25 
Mount & Quidor, Jan. 23-Mar. 8 
ae ee eee ee Contemporary 
European Ptgs. & Sculpture, to Jan. 17 
Lipch:tz, sculpture, Jan. 20-Feb. 14 
Carstairs 11 E. 57...Charlotte Brandt, Jan. 19-31 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8.. .Members, to Feb. | 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57....Group, to Jan. 3! 
Decorators, 745 Fifth Furst, sculpture, to Jan. 27 
Douthitt, 9 E. 57. .Loeatelli, to Feb. 1 
Downtown, 43 E. 5i 
Contemporary American Watercolors, to Jan. 31 


Brooklyn 


Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
19th Century French, to Jan. 31 
Eggleston, 161 W. 5/7. Hafner, to Jan. 26 


Eighth St., 33 W. 8 


Bronx Artists’ Guild, Jan. 18-31 

84 Seventh........ Group, Jan. 17-Feb. 14 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 

American Waterco ors, Jan. 18-Feb. | 


Fifteen, 37 W. 57..Anniversary Exhibit, to Jan. 24 
Tom Loften Jehnson, Jan. 26-Feb. 7 
French, 51 E. 57..Contemporary French, to Jan. 31 
460 Park....Cou!tot Waugh, drawi-gs, Jan. 19-31 
Gallery of Modern Art, 12 E. 57 
French & American Ptgs., to Jan. 31 
Lufy Viaminck, Jan. 27-Feb. 21 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt....Raskin, to Jan. 17 
Frank Johnson, Jan. 20-3! 
Harlow, Keppel, 67C Fifth 
Currier& Ives Prints, to Jan. 31 
Harriman. 61 E. 57......Rudolf Jecobi, to Feb. 7 
Kelekian, 20 E. 57....Articts ef Remote Past 
& Their Gravdehitdren, to Jan. 31 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57...... Ann Brockman, to Jan. 31 
| OE A ee Sorine, to Jan. 20 
Boudinot Collection, to Feb. 24 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth...Samuel Brecher, to Jan. 24 
Guy ro Bois, Jan. 26-Feb. 14 


Levinson, 18 E. 56 & R. Beer, to Jan. 31 


Yale Art Gall.: Pagan Imagery in Renaissance Art; 
Modern Art, to Feb. 23 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., Delgado Museum: American 
Sculptors, to Jan. 24. Ella Wood, to Jan. 3! 
NORMAL, ILL., Illinois State Normal Univ.: Por- 
traits, Figure & Genre Ptg., to Jan. 2u 
OMAHA, NEB... Joslyn Memorial; Van Gogh; Con- 
temporary American Wood Sculpture, to Jan. 31! 
PEORIA, ILL., Public Library: LaForce Bailey 
to Jan. 3! 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
to Jan. 23. Zadkine 
Jan. 24-Feb. 13 
Pennsylvania Acad. of Fine 
Annual, Jan. 25-Feb. 28 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., Berkshire Museum: European 
Primitive Ptgs.; Abramovitz, prints, to Feb. | 
PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Memorial Museum: Ptgs 
from Tarkington Collection, to Feb. 28 
PORTLAND, ORE., Art Museum: Eugene Berman 
to Jan. 31. 
PRINCETON, N. J 
to Jan. 31 
PROVIDENCE, R. lI., 
Show, to Jan. 25 
Feb. 8 
RALEIGH, N. C., Art Center: North Carolina Art- 
ists. Jan. 19-Feb. 6 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J., Art Assoc 
lage."" Jan. 25-Feb. 10 
ROCHESTER, WN. Y., Memorial Art Gali.: Art in 
Defense; Contemporary Artists, to Jan. 31 
ROCKFORD, ILL... Art Assoe.: Grand Central 
Galleries Exhibit, to Feb. | 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: C. Smith, 
Sculpture; San Francisco Artists: M. Weger. 


Art Alliance: Randall, to 
sculpture, te Feb. |. Granger, 


Arts: Oil & Sculpture 


Princeton Univ.: Arthur Cartes, 


Art Club: Seulpture Group 
Ptg. Group Show, Jan. 26- 


: “This is our Vil 


SAN DIEGO. CAL., Fine Arts Gall.: Mediaeval 
Art; Tolegian: Walton. sculpture, to Jan. 31 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Memorial 


Museum: Ptg. of France Since French Revolutions 
French Prints, to Jan. 31 

Palace of Legion of Honor: M. Hendel; Van Sleur 
drawings: Rabino, prints & drawings: Animals in 
Art, to Jan. 31. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX., Museum of New Mexico: 
Rolshoven; Parsons; Jonson; Stout, to Jan. 31 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Skidmore Coll. 
David Smith, sculpture. to Jan. 31 

SHREVEPORT, LA., State Art Gall.: Clarence 
Millet, Jan. 18-30. 

SIOUX CITY, IA., Art Center: ‘The Artist Looks 
at Alaska,"’ to Jan. 31. 

SPRINGFIELD. ILL., Illinois State Museum: C 


& L. Tolpo; itlinois Artists. to Jan. 29 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine 
Contemporary Ptg. & Sculpture, to Jan. 31. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Museum: H 
Ballinger, prints; American Ptas.. to Jan. 30 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Syracuse Univ.: Watercolors 
from Vose Gall., to Jan. 31. 

TOLEDO, 0., Museum of Art: Art of Manchuria 
Mongolia, Korea & Thibet, to Jan. 25 

TORONTO, ONTARIO, Art Gall. of Toronto: Sculp- 
ture Exhibition, to Feb. 2. 

TRENTON, N. J., New Jersey State Museum: Early 
Chinese Art, to Jan. 25. 

TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Museum: New Mexican 
Ptgs.; Cezanne, to Jan. 3! 

UNIVERSITY, LA., Louisiana State Univ.: Younger 
Louisiana Painters & Sculptors, to Jan. 31 

URBANA, ILL., Univ. of Illinois: International 
Watercolor Exhibit, to Feb. |. 

UTICA, WN. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst.: 
Collectors Items; Talented Youths, to Jan. 27. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: Higgins. 

to Jan. 29. Borie, to Feb. 15. 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Delaware Art Center: Fa- 
mous Americans of Last Generation, to Jan. 26 
YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: Annual New 


Arts 
Kidd; 


Year Show. to Feb. |. 
a @ev vv 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 Derain; Utrillo, to Feb. 7 
Loo, 41 E. 57 Arts of China, to Apr. 30 


Lyon, 15 E. 56 Early American Prints, to Jan. 31 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 Furman Finck, to Jan. 24 
Macy, Bway. at 34..Modern Americans, to Jan. 26 
Latin-American Art, Jan. 17-Feb. 7 

Marchais, 40 E. 51 
Tibetan Ritual Implements, to Jan. 31 

Matisse, 41 E. 57 
Figure Subjects in Modern Ptg., Jan 20-Feb. 14 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 John Socha, to Jan. 31 

McMillen, 148 E. 55 

American & French, Jan. 20-Feb. 6 
Metropolitan Museum. Art of Rembrandt, to Mar. 29 
Midtown, 695 Madison Jacob Smith, to Jan. 24 


Sepeshy, Jan. 26-Feb. 14 
Milech, 108 W. 57 Stephen Etnier, to Jan. 31 
Montross, 785 Fifth 
Brown; Hoyt; Keppel, to Jan. 3! 
Morgan Library, 33 E. 36 
The British Tradition, te Mar. 30 
Morton, 130 W. 57 Group Jan. 19-31 


Museum of Modern Art Dali; Miro, to Jan. 18 
Americans 1942, Jan. 21-Mar. 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 
English Portraits & Landscapes, to Jan. 31 
Newman, 66 W. 55 -.eeeee..Group, to Jan. 31 
New School, 66 W. 12 
irma Rothstein, sculpture. to Jan. 21 
Schanker, woodblocks, to san. 25 
N. Y. Historical Soc., 170 Central Park W. 
17th & {8th Century American Portraits, to Jan. 25 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57..Art of Seven Seas, to Apr. 30 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
; Seenhauser; Smith, to Jan. 31 


No. 10, 
Leggett-Gwilliam; Marcus, to Jan. 31 

Old Print Shop, 150 Lexington 
Old Prints of New York State, to Jan. 31 
O'Toole, 24 E. 64..19th Century Portraits, to Feb. 7 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57..Anne Goldthwaite to Jan. 31 
., £2 eer Reginald Wilson, to Feb. 14 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58..Frederick Kann, to Jan. 31 

Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52 
An American Group Watercolor Annual, to Jan. 31 
Reed, 46 W. 57....Group; Jean Hersey, to Jan. 19 
Hawkes; Sculpture Group, to Jan. 19-31 
Rehn, 683 Fifth.....Frank'in Watkins, to Jan. 31 

Riverside Museum....Patteran Soc. of Buffalo; 

Venezuelan Prints, to Feb. | 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 Van Gogh, to Feb. 7 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 Kubin, to Jan. 20 
Schaeffer, 61 E. 57..Baroque Ptg., Jan. 27-Feb. 28 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57 Jon Corbino, to Feb. 15 
60th St., 22 E. 60 .. Americans. to Jan. 31 
Sterner, 9 E. 57... Julie DeForest, to san. 24 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57..Marian Coffin, Jan. 19-31 
Uptown, 249 West End...Abraham Levin, to Jan. 30 
Valentine, 55 E. 57.. Gelman, to Jan. 17 
Mondrian, Jan. 19-Feb. 7 
.Five Man Show, to Jan. 17 
Group Jan. 19-31 
..Maxim Kopf, to Jan. 20 
David Hill, Jan. 21-Feb. 7 


Vendome, 23 W. 56 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55 


Weyhe. 794 Lexington 

Maillol, sculpture, drawings & prints, to Jan. 31 
Wanamaker, Bway at 9..Lynch; Lovick to Jan. 23 

Whitney Museum... Recent Accessions & ptgs. 
from Permanent Collection, to Jan. 31 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64.... Elsie Shaver, to Jan. 30 
Wil'ard, 32 E. 57 Art Plus Commerce, to Jan. 26 
Dona'd Forbes, Jan. 27-Feb. 14 
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NEWS 


CORBINO 


Jan. 15th to Feb. 15 


ANDRE SELIGMANN, 
15 EAST 57th STREET 


formerly 128 Fbg. St. Honore, Paris. 


Ine. 
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R epresentative 
works by the leading 
contemporary Ameri- 
can artists whom we 
represent exclusively 
are always on view in 
our unique galleries. 
We invite your per- 
sonal visit or written 
inquiries. 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
711 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
GALLERY 


FIFTEEN 27 west 57's 


THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 


12TH TO JANUARY 24TH 


ELIENA 


KRYLENKO 


Jan. 19-31 


GALLERY 
106 E.57 ST.,N.Y. 








JANUARY 








Paintings 


BONESTELL 


FLOWER PAINTINGS BY 
—TWO SISTERS— 
MARY PESCUD LYNCH 
ANNIE P. LOVICK 


Through January 23rd 


WANAMAKER’S 
FIFTH FLOOR — HOME STORE 


DERAIN 
UTRILLO 


Through Feb. 7 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 
JOHN MARTIN 


SOCHA 


January |2- 31 


GUY MAYER GALLERY 
41 E. 57th St. 
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VIEW OF FUTURE ART NEWS: 


An Important Special Issue 
—the next number of ART NEWS 


FEBRUARY | 


REMBRANDT EXHIBITION 
AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Assembling for the first time in any kind of 
comprehensiveness its own great wealth of 
original works by Rembrandt — unparal- 
leled on this side of the Atlantic—the Met- 
ropolitan Museum will open a not to be for- 
gotten exhibition of Rembrandt's paintings, 
drawings and prints late in January. With 


several paintings having been scientifical- 


ly cleaned for the occasion, it promises to 
be an event of unusual interest. Our Spe- 
cial Number will contain new, large detail 
photographs especially taken of both paint- 
ings and etchings, affording a new insight 
into Rembrandt's technique. A unique fea- 
ture will be a COLOR REPRODUCTION IN 
ACTUAL SIZE of one of Rembrandt's great- 
est portraits. 


TO BE SURE OF RECEIVING THIS SPLENDID ISSUE 
ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW ON THE ORDER FORM BELOW 


IF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IS EXPIRING 
USE THIS ORDER FORM AT ONCE! 


Because of the extremely large number of new 
subscriptions received each day, we cannot 
guarantee delivery to subscribers who have not 
renewed in time. If your subscription is expiring. 
use of the convenient order form for your re- 
newal will assure you of receiving this mag- 
nificent issue. To avoid disappointment, send 
us your renewal TODAY! ts 


Circulation Office 


remittance is enclosed. 
This is a new subscription es 


Please check one 


SMES GRO LS 


Address... Pot. Re 


yn 
- 
to 


The Art Foundation, 136 East 57th Street. New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for one year at $4.50. My 


This is a renewal [] 





196 ACADEMICIANS are members of 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


During the past nineteen years, 136 Academicians and 60 Asso- 
ciate members of the National Academy of Design have been 
elected to membership in this no-profit organization founded and 


Herbert Adams 
Wayman Adams 
Robert Aitken 

Karl Anderson 
Chester Beach 
Cecilia Beaux 

Louis Betts 

*Edwin H. Blashfield 
Ernest L. Blumenschein 
*Max Bohm 

Robert Brackman 
Roy Brown 

George Elmer Browne 
*George DeForest Brush 
A. Stirling Calder 
*Emil Carlsen 

John F. Carlson 
Gaetano Cecere 
Charles S. Chapman 
Alphaeus P. Cole 
Jon Corbino 

Dean Cornwell 

John E. Costigan 
*E. Irving Couse 
*Bruce Crane 

Arthur Crisp 
*Elliott Daingerfield 
Cyrus E. Dallin 
Randall Davey 
*Charles H. Davis 
Anthony DeFrancisci 
Sidney E. Dickinson 
Paul Dougherty 
Walter Farndon 


Ernest Albert 

Charles Curtis Allen 
Edmond R. Amateis 

Carl Oscar Borg 

*R. Sloan Bredin 

D. Putnam Brinley 

Karl A. Buehr 

*William L. Carrigan 
Ettore Caser 

Ralph Clarkson 

Jay Connaway 

Leon Dabo 

Gleb Derujinsky 
Abastenia St. Leger Eberle 
George Wharton Edwards 


*Deceased 


operated solely in the interests of the American Artists. 


NATIONAL ACADEMICIANS 


Jerry Farnsworth 
Barry Faulkner 

Anna Fisher 

Gertrude Fiske 

John Folinsbee 

*Ben Foster 

James Earle Fraser 
Laura Gardin Fraser 
*Danie!l Chester French 
*Frederick E. Frieseke 
Harriet W. Frishmuth 
Howard Giles 
Edmund Greacen 
John Gregory 

Albert Groll 

Lilian Westcott Hale 
*Birge Harrison 
*Charles W. Hawthorne 
Aldro T. Hibbard 
Eugene Higgins 
Victor Higgins 
Malvina Hoffman 
Anna Hyatt Huntington 
Ernest Ipsen 
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*Horatio Walker 
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Irving R. Wiles 
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Andrew Winter 
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Mahonri Young 
*Charles H. Woodbury 
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